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CHAPTER  V. - A  LITTLE  PARADISE. 

fpHE  place  which  Alice  Claxton  called  her  home,  of 
1  which  she  was  sole  mistress,  and  which  she  dearly 
loved,  was  situated  at  Hendon.  An  old-fashioned,  dreamy, 
bvgone  kind  of  village,  which  in  these  latter  days  the  Mid- 
Iwd  Railway  has  discovered  to  be  a  metropolitan  suburb, 
»nd,  as  such,  has  brought  it  into  vogue.  Until  within  a  very 
few  years,  however,  it  was  one  of  the  quietest  places  in 
England,  visited  occasionally  in  the  summer  by  a  few  peo¬ 
ple  from  town,  who  found  that  Hampstead  had  been  al¬ 
ready  almost  swallowed  up  in  bricks  and  mortar,  and  who 
extended  their  outing  to  get  a  little  fresher  air,  and  to  en¬ 
joy  the  lovely  view  from  Hendon  Church.  But  its  inhabi¬ 
tants  generally  were  nothing-doing  people,  bred  and  born 
in  the  parish,  who  preferred  vegetating  on  an  income 
which  enabled  them  to  keep  a  pony-chaise,  and  gave  them 
perpetual  leisure  for  pottering  in  their  gardens,  rather  than 
adventuring  their  little  capital  in  speculations  which  might 
be  disastrous,  and  which  undoubtedly  would  be  question¬ 
able. 

The  house  where  Alice  Claxton  lived  was  on  the  right- 
hand  side  of  the  way,  as  you  turn  from  the  little  main  street 
of  the  village  towards  the  church.  There  is  no  use  in  look¬ 
ing  for  it  now  :  it  has  been  pulled  down,  and  on  its  site 
have  been  erected  two  brand-new  stucco  villas,  with  plate- 
ijlass  windows  and  brass  door-knockers,  high  flights  of 
doorsteps,  with  a  stone  pine-apple  on  either  side,  and  long 
strips  of  garden  before  and  behind,  which  the  landscape- 
gardener’s  art  has  decorated  with  beds  in  the  shape  of 
jiears  and  hearts  and  crosses,  and  various  other  elegant 
aad  appropriate  designs.  But  in  Alice’s  days  it  was  a 
long,  low-roofed,  one-storied  house,  built  of  bricks  of  a  com¬ 
fortable  warm  ruddiness,  without  being  glaringly  red,  and 
covered  all  over  with  a  splendid  Virginia  creeper,  which, 
at  this  autumnal  time,  was  just  assuming  its  loveliest  hue. 
The  rooms  on  the  ground  floor  were  large,  with  rather  low 
ceilings,  and  opening  with  French  windows  on  to  a  little 
paved  terrace,  veranda-covered.  And  it  had  been  John 
Claxton’s  delight  to  suit  the  fittings  and  the  furniture  to 
the  place  for  which  they  were  destined.  No  modern  stoves 
were  to  be  found  throughout  it,  but  open  fireplaces  inlaid 
with  tiles,  and  iron  dogs;  the  high  backed  c^jairs,  the 
broad  table,  and  the  heavy  sideboard  of  the  dining-room, 
were  all  in  antique  black  oak  ;  but  in  the  drawing-room  he 
h^  endeavored  to  consult  what  he  considered  to  be  his 
wife’s  fancy,  and  the  Venetiai*  mirrors  on  the  walls  reflected 
the  sheen  of  green  silk  and  gold,  in  which  the  low,  quaint 
chairs  and  sofa  and  ottoman  were  made,  and  produced  end¬ 
less  repetitions  of  the  numerous  tasteful  specimens  of  glass 
»nd  china  with  which  the  various  ^tng'tres  and  whatnots 
were  liberally  covered.  Alice,  who,  before  her  marriage, 
liad  been  governess  to  the  children  of  a  Quaker  wine-mer¬ 
chant  in  York,  whose  drab  furniture  had  done  good  service 
during  three  generations,  at  the  first  glimpse  of  her  new 
nome  clapped  her  hands  in  childish  delight,  and  immediate¬ 
ly  afterwards,  turn'ng  round,  reproved  her  husband  for  his 


extravagance.  But  John  Claxton,  catching  her  in  his 
arms,  declared  that  it  was  only  a  little  nest  just  fitted  for 
his  bright,  shining,  sweet  little  bird,  and  he  earnestly 
prayed  that  she  might  be  happy  in  it. 

And  she  was  happy, —  so  happy  that  she  sometimes  felt  her 
happiness  was  too  great  to  be  lasting,  and  that  some  reverse 
of  fortune  must  be  in  store  for  her.  But  these  flights  of 
depression  only  happened  when  John  was  away  on  his 
business  tours,  and  then  only  during  the  first  half  of  his  ab¬ 
sence  ;  for  during  the  second  she  was  busy  in  contemplat¬ 
ing  his  return,  and  in  devising  all  kinds  of  little  expedients 
to  show  how  welcome  he  was.  See  her  now,  on  tliis  bright 
October  evening,  so  neatly  and  yet  so  becomingly  dressed 
in  her  tightly-ntting,  mouse-colored  velveteen  gown,  fas¬ 
tened  round  the  waist  by  a  narrow  black  leather  belt  and 
buckle,  with  a  linen  collar  round  her  pretty  throat,  and 
linen  cuffs  showing  off"  her  small  white  bands.  She  had 
filled  every  available  ornament  with  the  remnants  of  the 
summer  garden  produce,  the  last  of  the  monthly  roses,  and 
the  scarlet  geraniums  and  calceolarias,  and  the  earliest  of 
the  autumnal  crop  of  dahlias,  china-asters,  and  chrysan¬ 
themums.  The  air  was  chill  without ;  but  within  the  light 
from  the  wood  logs  flickered  brightly  on  the  plate  and  glass 
set  on  the  snowy  table-cloth,  in  anticipation  of  dinner,  and 
the  very  odor  of  the  burning  beechwood  was  homelike  and 
comforting.  After  giving  a  finishing  touch  to  her  flowers 
in  the  drawing-room,  and  again  peeping  into  the  dining¬ 
room  to  see  that  all  was  right  and  ready,  Alice  would  open 
the  glazed  door  and  peer  out  into  the  darkness,  would  bend 
her  head  in  eager  listening  for  the  sound  of  wheels  entering 
the  carriage-drive.  After  two  or  three  experiments,  her 
patience  was  rewarded.  First  she  heard  the  clanging  of 
the  closing  gate,  then  the  sound  of  the  rapidly-approaching 
carriage,  and  the  next  minute  she  was  in  her  husband’s  arms. 

“  Now  come  in,  John,  at  once,  out  of  that  bitter  wind,” 
she  cried,  as  soon  as  she  was  released,  which  was  not  for  a 
minute  or  two :  “  it  is  enough  to  cut  you  in  two.  It  has 
been  sighing  and  moaning  round  the  house  all  day ;  and  I 
am  sure  I  was  thankful  that  you  were  coming  home,  and 
hadn’t  to  go  any  sea-voyages,  or  other  dreadful  things.” 

“  Thank  you,  my  darling ;  I  am  all  right ;  I  shall  do  very 
well  now,”  said  John  Claxton,  in  a  chirpin",  cheery  voice. 

Why  had  Tom  Durham  called  him  old  r  There  was  a 
round  bald  place  on  the  crown  of  his  head,  to  be  sure ;  and 
such  of  his  hair  as  remained,  and  his  whiskers,  were  streaked 
with  gray.  The  lines  round  his  eyes  and  mouth  were 
somewhat  deeply  graven,  and  the  brow  was  heavy  and 
thoughtful :  but  his  bright  blue  eyes  were  full  of  life  and 
merriment ;  the  tones  of  his  voice  were  blithe  and  musical ; 
his  slight,  wiry  figure,  though  a  very  little  bowed  and  stoop¬ 
ing,  was  as  iron  in  its  hardness ;  and  when  away  from 
business  he  was  as  full  of  animal  spirits  and  fun  as  any 
boy. 

“  I  am  all  right,  my  darling,”  he  repeated,  as,  after  taking 
off  his  hat  and  coat,  he  went  with  her  into  the  dining-room ; 
“  though  I  know  it  is  by  no  means  prudent  to  stand  in 
draughts,  especially  for  people  of  my  age.” 

“  Now,  John,”  cried  Alice,  with  uplifted  forefinger,  “  are 
you  going  to  begin  that  nonsense  directly  you  come  into 
the  £ouse  ?  You  know  how  often  I  have  told  you  that  sub¬ 
ject  is  tabooed,  and  yet  you  have  scarcely  opened  your  lips 
before  you  mention  it.” 

“  Well,  my  dear,”  said  John  Claxton,  passing  his  arm 
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round  her  and  drawing  her  closely  to  him,  “  you  know  I 
have  an  age,  as  well  as  other  people,  and  a  go<^  deal  more 
than  a  great  many,  I  am  sorry  to  say ;  talking  of  it  won’t 
make  it  any  worse,  you  know,  Alley,  though  you  may  argue 
that  it  won’t  make  it  any  better.” 

“  Silence  1  ”  she  cried,  stopping  his  speech  by  placing 
her  hand  upon  his  mouth.  ‘‘1  don’t  care  whether  it  makes 
it  better  or  worse,  or  whether  it  doesn’t  make  it  any  thing 
at  all :  I  only  know  I  won’t  have  it  mentioned  here !  Your 
age,  indeed  I  What  on  earth  should  I  do  with  you  if  you 
were  a  dandified  petit  nuAtre.  in  a  short  jacket,  with  a  little 
cane,  or  a  great  hulking  yaw-haw  fellow,  in  a  tawny  beard, 
such  as  one  reads  of  in  the  novels.” 

“  I  have  not  the  least  idea.  Alley ;  but  I  dare  say  you 
would  manage  to  spare  some  of  your  sweet  love  and  kind¬ 
ness  for  me,  if  I  were  either  of  the  specimens  you  have 
mentioned.  As  I  am  neither,  perhaps  you  will  allow  me 
to  change  my  coat  and  wash  my  hands  lAifore  dinner.” 

“  That  you  shall  do.  You  will  find  every  thing  ready 
for  you ;  and  as  you  have  had  a  long  journey,  and  it  is  the 
fiirst  time  of  your  return,  I  insist  on  your  availing  yourself 
of  the  privilege  which  I  gave  you  on  such  occasions,  and  on 
your  coming  down  in  your  shootin<r-coat  and  slippers,  and 
making  yourself  comfortable,  John,  dear ;  and  don’t  be 
lonj,  for  we  have  your  favorite  dinner.” 

^Wen  Mr.  Claxton  appeared  in  the  dining-room,  having 
changed  his  coat  for  a  velvet  shooting-jacket,  and  his  boots 
for  a  pair  of  embroidered  slippers,  his  wife’s  handiwork, 
having  washed  his  hands  and  brushed  up  his  hair,  and 
given  himself  quite  a  festive  appearance,  he  found  the  soup 
already  on  the  table. 

”  You  are  late,  as  usual,  John,”  cried  Alice,  as  he  seated 
himself. 

“  I  went  to  speak  to  Bell,  dear,”  replied  John  Claxton ; 
“  but  nurse  motioned  to  me  that  she  was  asleep ;  so  I  crept 
up  as  lightly  as  1  could  to  her  little  bedstead,  and  bent 
down  and  kissed  her  cheek.  She  is  quite  well,  I  hope,  dear, 
but  her  face  looked  a  little  flushed  and  feverish.” 

“  There  is  nothing  the  matter  with  her,  dear,  beyond  a 
little  over-excitement  and  fatigue.  She  has  been  with  me 
all  day,  in  the  greatest  state  of  delight  at  the  prospect  of 
your  return,  helping  me  to  cut  and  arrange  the  flowers,  to 
get  out  the  wine,  and  go  through  all  the  little  household 
duties.  I  promised  her  she  should  sit  up  to  see  her  papa; 
but  little  fairies  of  three  or  four  years  of  age  have  not  much 
stamina,  and  long  before  the  time  of  your  return  she  was 
dropping  with  sleep.” 

“  Poor  little  pet  1  Sleep  is  more  beneficial  to  her  than 
the  sight  of  me  would  have  been,  though  I  have  not  for¬ 
gotten  to  bring  tlie  doll  and  the  chocolate  creams  I  prom¬ 
ised  her.  However,  the  presentation  of  those  will  do  well 
enough  to-morrow.” 

The  dinner  was  good,  cosey,  and  delightful.  They  did 
not  keep  the  servant  in  the  room  to  wait  upon  them,  but 
helped  themselves  and  each  other.  When  the  cloth  was 
removed,  Alice  drew  her  chair  close  to  her  husband,  and, 
according  to  regular  practice,  poured  out  for  him  his  first 
glass  of  wine. 

“  Your  own  particular  Madeira,  John,”  she  said ;  “  the 
wine  that  your  old  friend,  Mr.  Calverley,  sent  you  when  we 
were  first  married.  By  the  way,  John,  I  have  often  wanted 
to  ask  you  what  you  drink  at  the  hotels,  and  the  horrible 
places  you  go  to  when  you  are  away  —  not  Madeira,  I  am 
certain.” 

“  No,  dear ;  not  Madeira,”  said  John  Claxton,  fondly  pat¬ 
ting  her  cheek ;  “  wine,  beer,  grog,  —  different  tilings  at 
diflerent  times.” 

“  Yes :  but  you  never  get  any  thing  so  good  as  this ;  con¬ 
fess  that  ?  ” 

“  Nothing  that  I  enjoy  so  much  certainly ;  whether  it  is 
the  wine,  or  the  company  in  which  the  wine  is  drunk,  I 
leave  you  to  guess.” 

“  Oh,  it  is  the  wine,  I  am  sure  I  there  is  no  such  other 
wine  in  the  world,  unless  Mr.  Calverley  has  some  himself. 
'There,  now ;  talking  of  Mr.  Calverley,  reminds  me  that  you 
never  have  asked  about  Tom  —  about  Tom,  John  —  are  you 
attending  to  what  I  say  ?  ” 
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“  I  beg  your  pardon,  dear,”  said  John  Claxton,  looking 
upward  with  rather  a  flushed  face,  and  emptying  his  glaj, 
at  a  draught.  “  I  confess  my  thoughts  were  wandering 
towards  a  little  matter  of  business,  vhich  bad  just  flashed 
across  me.” 

“  You  must  put  aside  all  business  when  you  come  here: 
that  was  a  rule  which  I  laid  down  at  first,  and  1  insist  on 
its  being  adhered  to.  I  was  telling  you  about  Tom,  my 
brother,  you  know.” 

“  Yes,  dear ;  yes,  I  know  —  you  went  to  Southampton  to 
see  him  off.” 

“  Yes,  John  :  that  is  to  say,  I  went  to  Southampton  and 
I  saw  him  there ;  but  I  did  not  actually  see  him  oil',  —  that 

is,  see  him  sail,  you  know.” 

“  Why,  Alice  :  you  went  to  Southampton  for  the  express 
purpose  1  ” 

”  Yes,  John,  I  know  :  but  you  see  the  trains  did  not  suit, 
and  Tom  thought  I  had  better  not  wait ;  so  I  left  him  just 
an  hour  or  two  before  the  steamer  started.” 

“  I  suppose  he  did  go,”  said  John  Claxton  anxiously : 
“  there  is  no  doubt  about  that,  I  hope  V  ” 

“  Not  the  least  in  the  world ;  not  the  smallest  doubt.  To 
tell  you  the  truth,  John,  I  was  rather  anxious  about  it  my¬ 
self,  knowing  that  Tom  had  the  two  thousand  pounds 
which  you  sent  him  by  me,  you  dear,  kind,  good  fellow, 
and  that  he  is  —  well,  perhaps  not  quite  so  reliable  as  he 
mi^ht  be;  but  I  looked  in  the  newspaper  the  next  day, 
and  saw  his  name,  as  agent  to  Calverley  &  Co.,  among  t£e 
list  of  outgoing  passengers.” 

“  Did  he  seem  tolerably  contented,  Alice  ?  ” 

“  Oh.  yes,  John  1  he  went  away  in  great  spirits.  I  am  in 
hopes  that  he  will  settle  down  now,  and  become  a  steady 
and  respectable  member  of  society.  lie  has  plenty  of  tal¬ 
ent,  I  think,  John  ;  don’t  you  ?  ” 

“  Your  brother  has  plenty  of  sharp,  shrewd  insight  into 
character,  and  knowledge  of  the  wickedness  of  the  world, 
Alice,”  said  Mr.  Claxton  somewhat  bitterly;  “these  are 
not  bad  as  stock-in-trade  for  a  man  of  his  nature,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  they  will  serve  his  turn.” 

“  Why,  John,”  said  Alice,  with  head  upturned  to  look  at 
him  more  closely,  “  how  cynically  you  are  speaking  1  Are 
you  not  well,  dear  ?  ” 

“  Quite  well,  Alice.  MTiy  do  you  ask  ?  ” 

“  Your  face  is  rather  flushed,  dear;  and  there  is  a  strange 
look  in  vour  eyes,  such  as  I  have  never  noticed  before.  0 
John  I  )  am  certain  vou  work  too  hard ;  and  all  this 
travelling  is  too  mucli  for  you.  When  will  you  give  it 
up  ?  ” 

“  When  I  see  my  way  to  settling  down  here,  in  peace  and 
comfort,  with  you,  my  darling,  and  little  Bell.  Dejwnd  upon 

it,  when  that  opportunity  comes,  I  shall  grasp  it  eagerly 
enough !  ” 

“  And  when  will  it  come,  John  ?  ” 

“  'That,  my  child,  it  is  impossible  to  say  :  it  may  come 
sooner  than  we  expect ;  I  hope  it  will,  I’m  sure.  It  is  the 
one  thing  now  at  the  close  of  my  life  left  me  to  look  fo^ 
ward  to.” 

“  Don’t  talk  about  the  close  of  vour  life  in  that  wicked 
way,  John.  I  am  sure  if  you  only  take  care  of  yourself 
when  you  are  away  on  those  journeys,  and  mind  that  your 
bed  is  always  aired,  and  see  that  you  have  proper  food, 
there  is  no  (question  about  the  close  of  your  life  until  you 
have  seen  little  Bell  grown  up  into,  a  marriageable  young 
woman.” 

“  Poor  little  Bell  1  ”  said  John  Claxton,  with  a  grave 
smile ;  “  dear  little  Bell  1  I  don’t  think  we  did  wrongly, 
Alice,  in  ailopting  this  little  fatherless,  motherless  waif  r_” 
“Wrong,  indeed  I  I  should  think  not,”  said  Alice 
quickly,  “  Even  from  a  selfish  point  of  view,  it  was  one 
of  the  best  things  we  ever  did  in  our  lives.  See  what 
a  companion  she  is  to  me,  while  you  are  away ;  see  how  the 
time  which  I  have  to  spare  after  attending  to  the  house, 
and  my  ganlen,  and  my  reading,  and  my  music,  and  all 
those  things  which  you  insist  upon  my  doing,  John,  and 
which  I  really  go  through  conscientiously  tverv  day ;  sw 
how  the  spare  time,  which  might  be  dull,  is  filled  up  m 
dressing  her,  and  teaching  her,  and  listening  to  her  sweet 
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little  prattle.  Do  you  think  we  shall  ever  find  out  whose 
child  she  was,  John  ?  ” 

‘<No,  dear:  I  should  say  not.  You  have  the  clothes 
vhich  she  had  on,  and  the  little  gold  cross  that  was 
found  round  the  mother’s  neck  after  her  death :  it  is  well 
to  keep  them,  in  case  any  search  should  be  made  after  the 
child ;  though  the  probability  of  that  is  very  remote.” 

«  We  should  not  give  Bell  up,  whatever  search  might  be 
nude  i  should  we,  John  ?  ”  said  Alice  quickly.  “  The  poor 
mother  is  dead,  and  the  search  coulcl  only  originate  with 
the  father ;  and  it  is  not  likely,  that,  after  leaving  the  mother 
of  his  child  to  die  in  a  workhouse  bed,  he  will  have  any 
loD<'-deferred  stings  of  conscience  to  make  him  inquire  as 
to  what  has  become  of  her  offspring.  O  John  1  when  I 
think  of  the  wickedness  that  goes  on  in  the  world,  through 
men,  John,  —  through  men  alone,  for  women  are  but  what 
men  choose  to  make  them,  —  I  am  so  thankful  that  it  was 
given  to  me  to  win  the  honest,  noble  love  of  an  honorable 
man,  and  to  be  removed,  in  good  time,  from  the  temptations 
assailing  a  girl  in  the  position  which  1  occupied.  Now, 
John,  no  more  wine  1  ” 

“  Yes,”  he  cried,  “  give  it  to  me  quickly ;  full,  full  to  the 
brim,  Alice.  There  1  ”  he  said,  as  he  drained  it.  “  I  am 
better  now :  I  wanted  some  extra  stimulant  to-night ;  I 
luppose  I  am  knocked  up  by  my  journey.” 

“  Your  face  was  as  pale  then  as  it  was  flushed  before, 
John.  I  shall  take  upon  myself  to  nurse  you,  and  you 
shall  not  leave  home  again  until  you  are  quite  recovered, 
whatever  Mr.  Calverley  may  say  I  You  should  have  him 
here  some  day,  John,  and  let  me  talk  to  him.  I  warrant 
1  would  soon  bring  him  round  to  my  way  of  thinking.” 

“  Your  ways  are  sufficiently  coaxing  to  do  that  with  any¬ 
body,  Alice,”  said  John  Claxton,  with  a  faint  smile  ;  “  but 
never  mind  Mr.  Calverley,  just  now ;  what  were  we  saying 
before  ?  ” 

“  I  was  saying  how  pleased  I  was  to  be  removed  from 
the  temptations  to  which  a  girl  in  the  position  which  I  held 
is  always  exposed.” 

*•  No,”  said  Claxton,  “  I  don’t  mean  that  —  before.” 

“Yes,  yes,”  said  Alice:  “I  insist  upon  talking  about 
these  old  times,  John ;  you  never  will,  and  I  have  no  one 
else  who  knows  any  thing  about  them,  or  can  discuss  them 
with  me.  Now,  do  you  recollect,”  she  continued,  nestling 
closer  to  him,  “  the  first  time  you  saw  me  ?  ” 

“  Recollect  it !  As  you  were  then,  I  can  see  you  now.” 

“  And  so  can  I  you :  you  are  not  altered  an  atom. 
You  were  stamling  at  a  book-stall  in  Low  Ousegate,  just 
beyond  the  bridge,  looking  into  a  book ;  and,  as  I  passed  by 
with  the  two  little  Prestons,  you  raised  your  eyes  from  the 
book,  and  stared  at  me  so  hard,  and  yet  so  gravely,  that 

“  That  you  were  quite  delighted,”  said  John  Claxton, 
patting  his  arm  round  her :  “  you  know  that,  so  don’t  at¬ 
tempt  a  bashfulness  which  is  foreign  to  your  nature,  but 
confess  at  once.” 

“  I  decline  to  confess  any  such  thing,”  said  Alice.  “  Of 
course,  I  was  in  the  habit  of  being  stared  at  by  the  officers 
ind  the  young  men  of  the  town.  Come  now,  there  is  the 
return  blow  for  your  impertinent  hit  just  now ;  but  one 
scarcely  expects  to  create  an  impression  on  people  whom 
one  finds  glozing  over  bookstalls.” 

“  Elderly  people,  you  should  have  said,  Alice.” 

“  Elderly  people,  I  will  say,  John,  if  it  pleases  you.  Much 
less  does  one  expect  to  see  them  lay  down  the  book,  and 
come  sailing  up  ^he  street  after  one  in  direct  pursuit.” 

“  Oh  1  you  saw  that,  did  you,  miss  ?  You  never  told  me 
that  before.” 

“  Saw  it  I  of  course  I  saw  it.  What  woman  ever  misses 
uy^  thing  of  that  kind  ?  At  a  distance  you  tracked  me 
•traight  to  Mr.  Preston’s  door,  saw  me  and  my  little  charges 
safely  inside,  and  then  turned  on  your  heel  and  walked 
away.” 

“  While  you  went  up  to  your  room  and  sat  down  before 
T0®r  glass,  admiring  your  own  charms,  and  thinking  of  the 
Mslung  young  cavalier  whose  attention  you  had  just  at- 
h*cted.  Was  that  it  ?  ”  said  John. 

“  Nothing  of  the  sort ;  though  I  don’t  mind  confessing 


that  I  did  wonder  whether  I  should  ever  see  you  again  I 
And  then,  two  days  after,  when  Mrs.  Pi-eston  told  me  to  take 
the  little  girls  into  the  drawing-room  in  the  evening,  and  to 
be  sure  that  they  practised  thoroughly'  some  pieces  which 
they  would  be  called  upon  to  play,  as  there  was  a  gentleman 
coming  to  dinner  who  doted  on  little  children,  how  could  I 
have  ue  slightest  idea  that  this  benevolent  Mr.  Claxton  was 
to  be  my  friend  of  the  Low  Ousegate  bookstall  ?  And  yet 
you  scarcely  spoke  to  me  once  during  that  evening,  I  re¬ 
member  I  ” 

“  That  was  my  diplomacy,  my  child  ;  but  I  paid  great  at¬ 
tention  to  Mrs.  Preston,  and  was  very  favorably  received  by 
her.” 

Yes :  I  heard  Mr.  Preston  say  to  Mr.  Arthur,  as  they 
stood  behind  the  piano,  ‘  He’s  of  the  house  of  Calverley  & 
Co.,  of  Mincing  Lane.  Thee  hast  heard  of  it  ?  Its  trans¬ 
actions  arc  enormous.’  ” 

“  And  1  won  Mr.  Preston’s  heart  by  a  good  order  for 
wine,”  said  John  Claxton ;  “  and  then  I  threw  off  all  dis¬ 
guise,  and  I  am  afraid  made  it  clear  that  I  had  only  made 
his  acquaintance  for  the  sake  of  paying  court  to  his  govern¬ 
ess.” 

“  You  need  have  very  little  delicacy  in  that  matter,  John,” 
said  Alice  :  “  neither  Mr.  nor  Mrs.  Preston  had  the  slightest 
interest  in  me ;  and  when  I  left,  they  cared  not  what  became 
of  me.  I  suited  them  as  a  governess,  and  they  were  angry 
when  I  first  told  them  I  was  going  away ;  but  when  they 
saw  that  I  had  fully  made  up  my  mind,  their  sole  thought 
was  how  best  to  supply  my  place.  As  to  what  became  of 
me,  that  was  no  concent  of  theirs.” 

”  No,”  said  John  Claxton,  whose  color  had  returned,  and 
who  seemed  to  have  regained  his  ordinary  composure  :  “  no 
concern,  perhaps,  of  either  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Preston ;  but  what 
about  the  young  gentleman  whom  you  mentioned  just  now, 
Alice,  Mr.  Preston’s  nephew,  Mr.  Arthur  as  he  was  called  ? 
Your  decision  as  to  the  future  course  of  life  you  intended  to 
adopt  was  not  quite  so  immaterial  to  him  —  was  it, 
child  ?  ” 

“  What  do  you  mean,  John  ?  ”  said  Alice,  looking  down, 
as  the  blood  began  to  mount  into  her  cheeks. 

“  You  know  well  enough  what  I  mean,  child ;  exactly 
what  1  say.  Mr.  Arthur  Preston  took  great  interest  in  you 
—  was  in  love  with  you,  in  point  of  fact  —  is  not  that 
so?  ” 

“  He  said  so,  John ;  but  his  actions  belied  his  words.  No 
man  who  had  any  real,  honest  love  —  nay,  more,  I  will  go 
further  and  say  respect,  for  a  girl  —  could  have  spoken  or 
acted  towards  me  as  he  did.” 

^Vhy,  Alice  1  ”  said  John  Claxton,  looking  with  surprise 
at  her  flushed  cheeks  :  “you  never  told  me  any  thing  of  this 
before.  MTiy  have  you  kept  it  secret  from  me  ?  ” 

“  Because  1  know,  John,”  said  Alice,  laying  her  hand  up¬ 
on  his  shoulder,  “  that  however  outwardly  calm  and  quiet 
you  may  appear  to  be,  however  sensible  and  practical  you 
are  in  most  matters,  you  have  a  temper  which,  when  any 
thing  touching  my  honor  or  my  dignity  is  involved,  is  quite 
beyond  your  control.  I  have  seen  its  effects  before,  Jmin ; 
and  I  dreaded  any  repetition  of  them.” 

“  Then  why  do  you  tell  me  now  ?  ” 

“  Because  we  are  far  away  from  York,  John,  and  from 
Arthur  Preston  and  his  friends,  and  there  is  no  likelihood 
of  our  seeing  any  of  them  again,  so  that  1  know  your  tem¬ 
per  can  be  trusted  safely  now,  John ;  for,  however  much  it 
may  desire  to  break  out,  it  will  find  no  object  on  which  to 
vent  itself.  ” 

“  This  conversation  and  conduct,  then,  of  Mr.  Arthur 
Preston,  were  matters,  I  am  to  understand,  in  which  your 
honor  and  dignity  were  involved,  Alice  ?  ” 

“  To  a  certain  extent,  John,  yes,”  faltered  Alice. 

“  I  should  like  to  know  what  they  were  ?  ”  said  John 
Claxton.  “  I  put  no  compulsion  on  you  to  tell  me.  I 
have  never  asked  you  since  our  marriage  to  tell  me  any 
thing  of  your  previous  life ;  but  I  confess  1  should  like  to 
know  about  this.” 

“  I  will  tell  you,  John,”  said  Alice :  “  I  always  intended 
to  do  so ;  it  is  the  only  thing  I  have  kept  back  from  you ; 
and  often  and  often,  while  you  have  been  away,  have  1 
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thought,  if  any  thing  happened  to  you  or  to  me,  —  if  either 
of  us  were  to  die,  I  mean,  John,  — how  grieved  I  should  be 
that  I  had  not  told  you  of  this  matter.  Arthur  Preston 
pretended  he  loved  me ;  but  he  could  not  have  done  so  really. 
No  man  who  is  wicked  and  base  can  know  what  real  love  is, 
John ;  and  Arthur  Preston  was  both.  Some  little  time  be¬ 
fore  I  knew  you,  he  made  love  to  me,  —  fierce,  violent  love. 
I  had  not  seen  you  then,  John ;  I  had  scarcely  seen  any  one. 
I  was  an  unsophisticated  country  girl ;  and  I  judged  of  the 
reality  of  his  love  by  the  warmth  of  his  professions,  and 
tolil  him  I  would  marry  him.  I  shall  never  forget  that 
scene  1  It  was  one  summer’s  evening,  on  the  river-bank,  just 
abreast  of  Bishopthorpe.  When  I  mentioned  marriage,  he 
almost  laughed ;  and  then  he  told  me,  in  a  cynical,  sneering 
way,  that  he  never  intended  to  be  married  unless  he  could 
find  some  one  with  a  large  fortune,  or  with  peculiar  means 
of  extending  his  uncle’s  business  when  he  inherited  it. 
But  that,  meanwhile,  he  would  give  me  the  prettiest  house 
within  twenty  miles.  I  need  not  go  on  :  he  would  not  make 
me  his  wife,  but  he  otfered  to  make  me  his  mistress.  Was 
it  not  unmanly  in  him,  John  ?  Was  it  not  base  and  cow¬ 
ardly  ?  ” 

She  stopped  and  looked  at  her  husband.  But  John 
Claxton,  whose  face  had  become  pale  again,  his  chin  resting 
on  his  hand,  and  his  eyes  glaring  into  the  fire,  made  her  no 
reply. 


THE  BODY  AND  THE  CHARACTER. 

BY  MATTHEW  BROWNE. 

Much  mischief  has  been  occasioned  by  the  prevalent 
habit  of  speaking  of  the  mind  and  the  body  as  distinct,  in 
such  a  sense  that  character  and  conduct  can  be  dealt  with 
in  the  absence  of  a  just  regard  to  their  correlations.  I 
have  as  much  dislike  as  any  man  can  possibly  have  of  the 
trick,  which  has  lately  become  fashionable,  among  certain 
classes  of  scientific  men,  of  attempting  to  state  moral  and 
religious  truth  in  terms  of  physiology.  Nor  can  we,  con¬ 
sistently  with  any  effective  religious  belief,  treat  the  moral 
and  spiritual  force  at  the  command  of  any  given  human  be¬ 
ing  as  a  fixed  quantity ;  which  is  what  the  phraseology  in 
question  points  to.  But  I  am  deeply  convinced  that  im¬ 
mense  injury  has  been  done,  and  is  still  in  the  .doing,  by 
certain  habits  of  thought  and  language  which  assuredly 
have  no  scientific  origin,  and  as  assuredly  no  philosophical 
justification.  This  phraseology,  with,  of  course,  all  its 
blundering  implications,  is  clearly  traceable  to  theologic 
sources,  or,  at  least,  to  mediaeval  constructions  of  theologic 
phrasing.  But  for  a  being  whose  whole  point  of  view  can 
be  changed  by  an  east  wind,  or  a  glass  of  wine,  or  an 
hour’s  less  sleep,  or  many  an  act  of  indulgence  or  absti¬ 
nence,  —  for  a  bein^  whose  morale  is  deeply  and  inevitably 
affected  by  such  a  circumstance  as  celibacy,  or  the  reverse 
condition,  or  the  rate  of  the  circulation  of  his  blood,  —  to 
talk  of  the  absolute  control  of  the  soul  over  the  body  is 
profoundly  silly.  Wliat  becomes  of  the  control  of  the  soul 
over  the  body  if  you  scoop  out  the  skull  ?  True,  nobody 
does  difirm,  in  so  many  words,  the  absolute  control  of  the 
“  spirit  ”  over  the  “  flesh  :  ”  but,  jierhaps  we  may  sav,  so  much 
the  worse ;  for,  in  this  case,  we  could  deal  frankly  with  it. 
But  manvassumptions  wliich carry  with  them  some  such  view 
are  fatalfy  prevalent  among  all  of  us.  To  take  a  slight  ex¬ 
ample.  In  times  of  great  exertion,  accompanied  by  sudden 
strains  ujxm  the  strength,  and,  of  course,  much  fatigue,  how 
difficult  have  I  found  it  to  impress  upon  those  who  have  been 
working  with  me  the  duty  of  economy  of  vital  force  in 
minor  particulars,  or  to  make  them  understand  the  proper 
use  of  stimulants  I  In  vain  do  you  say,  “  You  should  laugh 
and  talk  less  till  you  have  got  through  this  work ;  ”  or, 
“  You  should,  while  the  strain  lasts,  walk  three  miles  a  day, 
instead  of  your  usual  six ;  or  slightly  alter  the  hours,  the 
quality,  and  the  quantity  of  your  food,”  —  the  counsel  is  al- 
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most  always  thrown  away,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  disre¬ 
gard  of  it  lies,  you  perceive,  a  latent  impression  that  the 
mind  can  do  what  it  likes  with  the  body.  Perhaps  yoa 
know  a  clergyman,  or  some  one  else,  who  is  exhaustin® 
himself  with  “  spiritual  ”  labors :  ^ou  look  at  his  face,  note 
the  droop  of  the  muscles,  the  slight  feverish  film  on  the 
lips,  and  the  tendency  to  suffusion  in  the  eyes :  — 

“  You  must  take  more  sleep,  or  you  will  break  down.” 

“  I  get  six  hours’  sleep  every  night.” 

“  'That  is  not  enough  for  a  man  doing  your  work.  If  I 
could  take  out  your  brain,  and  lay  it  on  a  plate  ”  (he  smiles 
with  an  air  of  faint  superiority,  and  shakes  his  head,  men¬ 
tally  quoting  several  texts),  “  and  get  you  to  compare  it 
with  a  healthy  man’s  brain,  on  another  plate,  you  wonld 
soon  see  that  you  do  not  get  sleep  enough.” 

“  But  I  cannot  leave  my  post :  I  must  do  my  duty.” 

“  But  you  are  not  doing  your  duty  well.  You  may  start* 
but,  if  I  could  go  your  rounds  with  you,  I  should  be  able  to 
convince  you  that  you  often  fail  in  your  duty  ”  — 

“  God  will  pardon  my  infirmities,  if”  — 

“  For  want  of  the  sleep  which  is  necessary  to  refresh 
your  brain,  and  enable  you  to  take  clear  and  straierhtfor- 
ward  views  of  things,  —  especially  of  other  people’s 
troubles.” 

“We  have  an  anointing”  — 

“  Yes,  I  know ;  and  that  reminds  me.  You  have  noth¬ 
ing  special  the  matter  with  your  heart,  liver,  or  lungs?” 

“  No.  ”  —  spoken  weariljr  and  deprecatingly,  as  u’  these 
were  very  irrelevant  questions. 

“Then  strike  work;  go  and  get  a  Turkish  bath;  take  a 
four-wheel  cab  home,  with  only  one  window  open  (mind 
you  don’t  get  cold  in  your  eyes,  which  look  rather  sensitive 
just  now)  ;  eat  an  easily-assimilated  dinner;  drink  a  pint 
of  champagne,  and  go  to  sleep.” 

“  The  spirit  must  hold  up  the  flesh.” 

“  Ah  I  but  you’ll  find  the  spirit  won’t.” 

Exit  clergyman,  thinking  I  am  on  the  downward  road, 
though  among  all  his  friends  and  people  there  is  possiblv 
not  one  who  is  nearer  to  him  heart,  and  soul.  In  a  month  1[ 
hear  that  he  is  dead  of  small-pox ;  the  doctors  remarking 
from  the  first,  that,  though  the  special  attack  was  not  se¬ 
vere,  there  was  great  danger,  owing  to  the  want  of  resist¬ 
ive  or  rallying  power  in  the  system  of  the  sufferer. 

That  view  of  the  subject  of  the  relation  of  mind  to  body 
which  is  suggested  by  the  foregoing  sentences  is  trite 
enough  to  some  intelligent  people,  but  by  no  means  to  the 
majority ;  and  the  very  reason  it  is  at  this  moment  uppe^ 
most  in  my  own  mind  is,  that  I  have  lately  come  across 
striking  illustrations  of  the  fact  that  the  majority,  even  of 
well-taught  persons,  habitually  think  of  the  mind  as  some¬ 
thing  totally  independent  of  the  body,  or  something  which 
plays  upon  the  frame,  and  can  do  as  it  likes  with  it ;  just  as 
if  it  were  a  mere  instrument,  with  a  will  that  had  perfect 
command  of  it.  Now,  it  is  not  easy  to  invent  language 
that  shall  express  even  what  little  we  know  of  the  real 
state  of  the  case,  without  seeming  to  surrender  something 
of  what  cannot  be  foregone ;  something  of  our  belief  in 
our  accountability,  and  in  the  resources  that  are  at  our 
command  in  our  intercourse  with  the  Father  of  spirits. 
But  it  is  useless  shutting  our  eyes  to  the  truth ;  and  the 
truth  is,  that  there  is  in  the  “  solidarity  ”  of  mind  and  body 
something  which  cannot  be  called  less  than  fatal.  It  is  a 
perfectly  arguable  proposition  that  you  should  treat  sane 
and  insane  criminals  on  the  same  footing ;  but  it  was  non¬ 
sense  for  Sir  John  Coleridge,  in  cross-examining  the  medi¬ 
cal  experts  in  the  case  of  the  boy  Connor,  to  ask  whethep 
though  his  body  was  out  of  order  at  a  certain  time,  his 
mind  was  not  in  good  condition.  I  am  not  for  a  moment 
suggesting  that  this  boy  was  out  of  his  senses,  or  not  r^ 
sponsible  to  the  law ;  but  it  certainly  looks  the  most  obvi¬ 
ous  of  all  propositions,  that  you  cannot  affect  the  body  m 
any  way  without  in  some  way  affecting  the  mind  too.  And 
if  the  injury  to  the  body  have  come  about  without  the  con¬ 
currence  of  the  person’s  will,  how  can  we  refuse  to  admit 
that,  to  some  extent,  and  in  some  way,  however  inscrutable, 
the  person’s  moral  responsibility  is  qualified  ?  A  man  is 
bound  to  support  his  wife  and  children ;  we  find  him  want- 
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in  energy ;  after  his  death,  it  is  discovered  that  he  had 
a  iabby  heart.  In  a  case  like  this,  we  have  not  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  hesitation  in  qualitying  the  moral  verdict  upon  the 
man’s  career.  Yet,  if  a  diagnosis  of  another  kind  affirms 
{]iat  he  was  naturally  deficient  in  that  portion  of  the  brain 
tliinucrh  the  help  of  which  firmness  would  be  manifested,  a 
rood  many  of  us  refuse  to  admit  any  qualification  what¬ 
ever.  But,  allowing  the  hypothesis,  where  is  the  differ- 
ence  ? 

However,  I  do  not  wish  to  proseeute  this.  It  is  a  ne¬ 
cessary  part  of  the  general  question;  but  it  arose  here 
incitlcntally,  and  it  may  now  pass.  But  let  us  choose 
another  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  a  bodily  peculiarity 
may  affect  a  person’s  character.  Take  two  persons  of  en¬ 
tirely  similar  character  and  culture.  They  shall  both  be 
qoally  conscientious,  equally  good-natured,  and  equal,  too, 
in  intellectual  promptness.  But  in  one  of  them  the  eyes 
shall  be  prominent,  in  the  other  they  shall  be  deep-set. 
Sow,  place  these  two  persons,  alike,  in  situations  where 
equal  demands  are  made  upon  readiness  in  seeing  and 
supplying  the  small  wants  of  others.  Suppose  it  is  a  time 
of  pressure :  that  A  should  hand  B  a  certain  volume,  open, 
at  a  certain  exact  moment ;  or  know  to  a  fraction  of  a 
second  when  C  will  be  crossing  a  particular  part  of  a  room, 
or  have  a  sleepless  eye  to  the  fire  or  the  candles,  or,  in  a 
hundred  nameless  ways,  to  what  is  going  on  all  round,  —  is, 
we  will  suppose,  of  considerable  consequence.  Now,  it  is 
certain  that,  though  (and  because)  we  have  supposed  both 
our  men  equal  in  all  other  respects,  the  one  with  the  prom¬ 
inent  eyes  (the  all  other  respects  including,  of  course,  that 
the  sight  in  both  shall  be  equally  good,  and  pretty  much  of 
the  same  ran^e  when  directed  to  an  object)  will  be  the 
most  helpful  of  the  two  men.  lie  will  always  know  what 
is  going  to  happen  a  considerable  fraction  of  time  before 
the  other  man  will,  and  his  “  eyghen  like  an  hare’s  ”  will 
see  much  more  widely  round  and  about.  I  am  drawing 
from  actual  examples ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  hare-eyed 
man  might  even  gain  credit  for  more  good-nature  than  the 
other,  while  he,  in  fact,  might  have  less.  Nor  is  this  all ; 
for  the  rapid  and  sensitive  apprehensiveness  of  the  “  eyghen 
like  an  hare’s  ”  might  qualify  the  whole  of  a  person’s  con¬ 
duct,  and  have  consequences  which  were  distinctly  moral, 
ud  which,  taken  in  the  mass,  materially  affected  the  lives 
of  those  about  him. 

We  might  carry  this  kind  of  criticism  to  almost  any 
length ;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  it  is  very  much  wanted.  'The 
moral  difference  between  a  “  wiry  ”  man  and  a  large-chested, 
brawny  man  —  other  conditions,  religious  culture  included, 
being  supposed  similar  —  are  of  the  most  marked  descrip¬ 
tion.  True,  to  repeat  what  has  been  said  before,  all  moral 
truth  is  best  expressed  in  terms  of  morality,  and  a  physi¬ 
ologically  worded  gospel  of  charity  would  be  very  un¬ 
pleasant, —  to  no  one  more  unpleasant  than  to  me;  but  it 
will  be  better  for  us  if  we  apply  physiological  truths  to 
their  proper  use  in  these  matters ;  tnat,  namely,  of  giving 
form,  distinctness,  and  solidity  to  convictions  and  impres¬ 
sions  which  are  too  apt,  unless  fortified  from  the  physical 
tide,  to  pass  off  in  gas.  And  it  is  really  very  curious  to 
note  how  slow  people  are  to  think  of  these  matters  “  off 
their  own  bats.’'  When  I  was  a  little  boy,  listening  to  a 
conversation  in  which  various  friends  of  mine  were  en¬ 
deavoring  to  get  out  of  certain  difficulties  which  maintain 
an  iron  grip  upon  every  fair  thinker,  I  heard  it  declared 
that  those  who  had  not  heard  the  gospel  preached  would 
be  judged  without  the  gospel.  I  asked  how  often  the  per¬ 
son  must  have  heard  the  gospel.  Oh  1  if  the  way  of  salva¬ 
tion  had  been  plainly  laid  before  him,  he  was  to  be  judged 
by  the  gospel.  But  I  then  wanted  to  know  whether  a  per¬ 
son  who  had  had  the  gospel  plainly  laid  before  him  at  a 
time  when  he  had  as  bad  an  ear-ache  as  mine,  on  the  pre¬ 
vious  Sunday,  would  have  to  be  judged  by  the  gospel. 
There  was  no  room  for  such  questions  in  the  philosophy  of 
my  fidends.  But,  if  we  are  to  try  and  judge  our  fellow- 
creatures  or  ourselves  (which  is  etjually  important,  though 
tbm  are  forms  of  false  “humility”  which  would  deny 
this)  Curly,  we  must  find  room  in  our  philosophy  for  a  great 
many  interpellations  of  the  kind. 


CAPTURED  BY  CONFEDS. 

AX  ENGLISH  CAPTAIX’S  STORY. 

Travelling  in  the  United  States  at  the  breaking  out 
of  the  great  Rebellion,  and  wishing  to  see  something  of  war 
service,  I  accepted  a  captain’s  commission  offered  me  in  a 
cavalry  regiment  belonging  to  Torbet’s  division. 

We  were  lying  near  Winchester,  in  the  Shenandoah 
Valley,  just  before  Sheridan  made  his  celebrated  ride ; 
the  Confederate  general.  Early,  covering  this  town,  and 
occupying  the  crossing  of  Opequaa  Creek. 

The  company  I  commanded  held  the  extreme  left  of  Tor- 
bet’s  division  ;  and  in  front  of  this  we  were  thrown  out  on 
picket  duty,  along  the  skirts  of  a  tract  of  woodland. 

In  advance  of  the  line,  upon  which  I  had  placed  my  sen¬ 
tries,  ran  a  narrow  but  very  deep  creek,  —  a  tributary  of 
the  Opequan,  —  but  with  a  fordaole  crossing  close  to  the 
spot  I  had  fixed  upon  for  my  temporary  q^uarters. 

I  had  just  returned  from  visiting  the  racket  sentries,  and 
was  warming  myself  at  a  small  camp-fire  we  had  kindled. 
Although  in  the  month  of  September,  it  was  a  raw,  chilly 
morning,  with  a  drizzling  mist  fast  thickening  into  rain. 

Suddenly  I  heard  the  tramp  of  cavalry,  with  the  clank 
of  bits  and  sabres.  The  sound  seemed  to  come  from  the 
rear.  Within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  place  where  our  fire 
had  been  kindled  ran  the  stream  above  mentioned.  At 
the  ford  it  was  crossed  by  a  narrow  wood  road,  which 
turned  sharply  on  the  other  side,  —  thence  running  parallel 
with  the  creek  in  the  direction  of  Berryville.  It  was  down 
this  road  the  sounds  appeared  to  come ;  and,  although 
nothing  was  more  natural  than  that  our  scouting  parties 
should  be  out  in  that  direction,  I  felt  alarm  upon  hearing 
the  tread  of  approaching  troopers. 

Turning  to  my  sergeant,  a  wiry  six-footer  from  Maine,  — 
the  only  man  near  me  who  was  awake,  —  I  said,  — 

“  Totten,  what  troops  can  those  be  ?  ” 

The  sergeant  was  not  only  awake,  but  remarkably 
“  wide-awake,”  and  with  head  bent  down,  and  ear  close  to 
the  ground,  was  already  listening  intently  to  the  hoof- 
strokes  of  the  approaching  horsemen. 

As  I  spoke,  he  started  to  his  feet,  saying  in  an  excited 
tone, — 

“  By  jiminy,  cap !  them  ’ere  don’t  sound  like  our  horses ; 
not  h^  o’  them  air  shod  I  ” 

Before  he  had  finished  speaking,  the  horsemen  hove  into 
sight,  filing  round  a  bend  of  the  road ;  and,  without  any 
hesitation  whatever,  headed  toward  the  creek  crossing,  in 
front  of  our  camp-fire.  Every  man  of  them  had  a  blue 
cavalry  cloak,  and  most  wore  the  Union  cavalry  hat. 
’There  were  five  of  us,  altogether,  round  the  fire  ;  Serg. 
Totten,  with  three  privates  all  fast  asleep,  and  myseff. 
Our  horses  were  hitched  close  by,  saddled,  and  ready  for 
any  emergency ;  revolvers  in  holsters,  and  carbines  slung 
from  a  neighboring  tree,  with  an  India-rubber  blanket  care¬ 
fully  spread  over  them  to  keep  off  the  rain.  'The  position 
wo  occupied  was  quite  an  isolated  one,  being  over  half  a 
mile  from  the  next  relief-station ;  connected,  to  be  sure,  by 
a  chain  of  picket  sentries,  who  would  have  been  in  sight  of 
each  other  but  for  the  dense  undergrowth  of  the  wood  in 
which  we  were  stationed.  As  it  was,  unless  when  they 
came  out  in  the  open  space,  they  could  not  see  what  was 
going  on  beyond  fifty  ^ards  on  either  side  of  their  post. 

'The  suddenness  with  which  the  party  of  horsemen  — 
now  in  full  sight  —  had  come  upon  us  was,  no  doubt,  the 
principal  reason  why  I  felt  suspicious  of  their  character,  a. 
had  done  so,  even  before  sighting  them. 

They  must  have  emerged  from  the  woods,  and  struck  the 
road  but  a  short  distance  above  the  bend ;  for  the  tramping 
first  heard  was  not  that  of  a  gradually  advancing  troop,  but 
clear,  distinct,  and  suddenly  close  at  hand.  Anyhow, 
there  they  were,  right  at  the  crossing  of  the  creek,  —  their 
approach  unnoticed  by  any  of  our  pickets.  I  challenged 
them  at  once,  in  a  lou^  sharp  voice,  nolding  my  revolver  in 
hand : — 

“  Halt  I  Who  goes  there  ?  ” 
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“  Friends  I  ”  was  the  immediate  and  ready  reply,  as  they 
pulled  up  in  compliance  with  the  challenge.  “  Dismount, 
one  friend  1  Advance  and  ”  — 

The  last  word  had  hardly  parted  from  my  lips,  their 
leader  had  actually  thrown  one  of  his  legs  over  his  horse’s 
croup,  as  if  to  advance  as  ordered,  when,  with  a  muttered 
word  of  command,  he  turned  back  into  his  saddle ;  and  in 
a  second’s  time  the  whole  party  had  dashed  across  the 
cret'k,  up  its  bank,  and  were  amongst  us  t 

I  fired  my  revolver,  bringing  down  one  of  their  horses ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  called  out  to  my  companions. 

Too  late  I  —  it  was  of  no  use  :  we  were  only  five,  totally 
unprepared,  and  taken  by  surprise ;  they  were  a  score  at 
least ;  all  ready,  and  aware  of  their  advantage. 

With  the  instinct  of  habit,  however,  one  of  the  sleeping 
men,  upon  hearing  the  shouts  and  shots,  sprang  up  and 
rushed  towards  our  horses.  In  doing  so,  he  was  mthlessl^ 
shot  down ;  and  seeing  that  this  would  be  the  fate  of  all  if 
we  offered  resistance,  —  cut  off,  and  overpowered  as  we 
undoubtedly  were,  —  I  at  once  cried  out,  “Hold  your  fire  : 
we  surrender  I  ” 

In  ten  minutes  from  the  time  this  blue-coated  troop  of 
guerillas  came  in  sight,  we  were  captured  ;  our  arms  taken 
from  us  ;  ordered  to  mount  our  horses ;  and  were  galloping 
at  a  slapping  pace  along  a  poorly  constructed  ciay  road, 
leading  towards  the  Shenandoah,  with  six  of  Mosby’s  rough 
riders  on  each  side  of  ns. 

It  was  a  neat  thing,  no  doubt,  for  the  Confeds,  —  a  feat 
skilfully  and  daringly  carried  out. 

The  chagrin  and  shame  I  felt  at  bein<r  thus  overreached 
made  my  blood  fairly  tingle  to  my  finger  ends.  'ITiere 
were  four  of  us  captured,  —  Serg.  Totten,  two  privates, 
and  nivself;  their  own  dismounted  man,  whose  horse  had 
been  shot,  having  appropriated  the  one  belonging  to  our 
comrade  they  had  killed. 

I  had  little  hope  that  any  effort  would  be  made  to  rescue 
us.  The  alarm  would,  no  doubt,  be  given,  but  too  late  for 
pursuit  to  be  of  service.  Before  a  sufficient  force  could  be 
collected  to  make  it  safe,  we  should  be  carried  far  out  of 
reach  of  rescue. 

As  we  rode  along,  I  managed  to  count  the  party  of  Con¬ 
feds.  They  were  twenty-one  in  all,  —  nineteen  men  and 
two  oflScers ;  he  in  command  being  a  handsome,  black-eyed 
fellow  with  a  pleasing  cast  of  countenance,  and  riding  one 
of  the  most  splendid  chargers  I  ever  saw.  Indeed, 
all  of  them  were  upon  good  stock,  and  our  Northern  horses 
made  but  a  poor  show  beside  them.  The  party  was  evi¬ 
dently  a  picked  one,  —  selected  for  some  special  duty. 
Before  they  came  upon  us  they  must  have  ridden  hard  and 
long ;  for  although  their  horses  were  still  equal  to  the  sharp 
pace  at  which  we  were  going,  they  labored  heavily,  and 
showed  most  unmistakable  signs  of  fatigue. 

We  must  have  ridden  at  least  ten  miles  in  silence,  not  a 
word  having  been  spoken  by  any  one ;  when  suddenly  the 
officer  in  command  checked  his  horse,  and,  wheeling  round, 
cried  out :  — 

“  Take  it  easy  now,  boys  I  ” 

We  had  reached  the  bottom  of  a  steep,  rocky  hill,  the 
path  over  which  was  nothing  more  than  the  bed  of  a  wet- 
weather  stream,  full  of  bowlders  and  ruts.  Here  we  were 
ordered  into  single  file;  and,  afier  scrambling  for  about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile,  we  gained  the  summit.  The  road 
again  oecame  better;  running  along  a  broad  table-land, 
densely  covered  with  a  stunted  growth  of  black-jack  and 
scrub-oak.  As  we  silently  went  on,  the  black-eyed  leader 
of  the  “  Rebs  ”  brought  his  horse  alongside  mine,  and  said 
quite  good-humoredly, — 

“  Captain,  I  was  sorry  to  disturb  you  so  early  this  morn¬ 
ing  ;  but,  to  tell  the  truth,  we  were  as  much  surprised  to  see 
you,  as  ^ou  at  sight  of  us.  When  we  came  upon  you,  we 
had  no  idea  that  we  were  anywhere  near  your  lines'.” 

I  was  still  in  a  savage  humor  with  myself,  and  answered 
bitterly  and  sternly, — 

“  It  was  a  pity  that  you  did  not  strike  our  lines  a  trifle 
higher  up :  you  would  then  have  had  a  fairer  chance  for  a 
fight.” 

“  Oh  I  ”  answered  he,  laughing,  “  I  was  not  at  all 


ambitious  of  that,  and  am  quite  thankful  to  get  away  as  I 
did.” 

“  It  was  odd,”  I  remarked,  looking  at  him  steadily,  «  for 
one  of  Mosby’s  officers  to  be  blundering  so  near  the  Shen¬ 
andoah.  'They  have  the  reputation  of  knowing  this  country 
thoroughly.” 

“  And  they  deserve  it,”  he  answered.  “  Most  of  them 
have  spent  their  whole  lives  hereabouts,  and  have  hunted 
and  tramped  over  everjy  foot  of  the  valley.  Unfortunately 
for  you,”  he  added  with  a  smile,  “  I  have  but  lately  joined 
the  command,  and  blunder  now  and  then ;  otherwise,  1  can 
assure  you,  we  would  never  have  ventured  to  awake  you  as 
we  did  this  morning.  My  orders  were  to  do  any  thing  but 
that.  Once  in,  however,  I  thought  the  boldest  way  out 
would  be  the  best.” 

“  It  did  not  require  much  boldness,”  I  retorted,  “  to  lead 
twenty  men  on  five,  —  three  of  them  asleep,  and  two  un¬ 
armed.” 

“  No,”  said  he ;  “  but  how  could  I  tell  there  wasn’t  a 
whole  squadron  of  j^ou  at  hand?  However,  here  we  are 
now  at  ‘  Granny  Kitt’s,’  and  I  guess  we  had  better  have 
some  breakfast.” 

He  was  a  social,  pleasant  fellow,  this  Confed  captain ; 
and  I  have  no  doubt  1  should  have  found  him  an  agreeable 
companion,  had  the  manner  of  our  introduction  been 
different. 

We  had  now  arrived  in  full  view  of  the  Shenandoah 
River,  and  at  the  end  of  the  table-land.  Here  there  was  a 
log-cabin,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  road,  with  some 
cultivated  fields  around  it.  At  the  door  stood  an  old 
negress;  who  threw  up  her  arms  in  great  excitement  as 
we  approached,  greeting  our  captors  with  profuse  courtesies 
and  congratulations. 

“  Lud  ha’  mercy,  Massa  Cap’n  Garber  1  So  you’se  ben 
an’  gone  an’  done  it  dis  time  shoo  an’  satin.  Fo’  Yanks  — 
bress  de  Lord  —  and  dar  bosses  and  guns  too  —  an  one  o’ 
dem  a  jicnt,”  she  added,  laughing,  and  pointing  at  poor 
Totten,  who  by  some  mischance  was  mounted  on  a  very 
small  horse ;  which,  with  his  long  legs  nearly  touching  the 
ground,  gave  him  a  ratiier  ludicrous  appearance. 

“Yes,  Granny,”  replied  the  captain:  “I’ve  been  getting 
up  an  appetite  this  morning,  ami  am  hungry  as  a  Texan. 
What  have  you  got  for  us  to  eat?  ” 

“  Lor,  massa,  nuffin  but  some  milk  and  corn-dodger.” 

“  That  won’t  do  for  stomachs  so  hungry  as  ours,” 
answered  the  captain.  “  Boys,”  he  cried,  turning  to  bis 
men,  “  I  think  I  see  some  provender  in  the  enclosure  bebiud 
the  house  :  you  have  permission  to  make  the  most  of  it.  I 
shall  give  Granny  some  Confederate  scrip  for  the  damage ; 
and  she  can  hand  it  to  the  owner  when  be  comes  home.” 

To  a  Confederate  partisan,  nothing  could  have  been  more 
welcome  than  this  license  for  free  forage  ;  and  in  less  than 
three  minutes’  time,  half  a  dozen  of  them  were  over  the 
fence,  and  had  “  roped  ”  a  cow,  to  be  killed  for  their  mid-day 
meal ;  while  another  half-dozen  were  making  havoc  among 
the  hens  and  ducks  belonging  to  the  little  plantation. 

The  four  prisoners  were  placed  together  on  a  log  near 
the  cabin-door ;  on  the  sill  of  which  the  Confed  captain  and 
his  lieutenant  had  seated  themselves.  They  talked  in  a 
low  tone ;  but  my  hearinz  is  wonderfully  acute,  —  never 
more  than  at  that  moment ;  and,  by  listening  attentively,  I 
made  out  from  their  conversation,  that  our  guard  would 
soon  be  reduced  to  six  men,  with  only  the  lieutenant  to 
command  them.  I  had  not  before  taken  much  notice  of 
this  subordinate  officer ;  except  to  perceive  that  he  was  a 
very  young  man,  with  a  sallow  and  sinister  cast  of  counte¬ 
nance,  and  a  most  unmistakably  contemptuous  look  in  his 
eye  whenever  he  glanced  at  us.  But  now,  as  a  remark  of 
his  reached  my  ear,  I  turned  round  on  the  log,  and  took  his 
measure  more  fully. 

He  was  a  mere  boy  in  appearance ;  of  tall,  gaunt  frame, 
with  a  pair  of  small,  weasel-like  eyes.  He  was  evidently  a 
very  different  sort  of  person  to  his  handsome,  frank-spoken 
superior.  A  bitter,  remorseless  enemy  I  could  easily  see ; 
and  one  who  would  shoot  us  down  as  readily  as  he  would 

!)ick  off  a  squirrel,  if  we  gave  him  the  slightest  provocation 
or  doing  it.  Nevertheless,  I  rejoiced  at  hearing  that  we 
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Were  soon  to  be  left  to  his  tender  care ;  for  I  had  hopes 
from  his  youth,  as  also  his  evident  over-con6dence  in  his 
own  great  merit  as  a  soldier.  I  knew  he  would  be  found 
off  his  guard  ten  times  for  once  his  seemingly  careless  cap¬ 
tain  would  be  likely  to  make  a  slip. 

In  the  mean  time  the  saddles  had  been  taken  off  the 
horses,  and  a  detail  of  men  was  engaged  in  attending  to 
their  wants.  Water  was  given  them  from  a  draw-well  near 
hy,  with  a  bag  of  corn  brought  out  from  the  cabin,  and 
distributed  in  a  log-trough  which  ran  all  along  the  build- 
ing. 

The  old  ncgress  still  kept  up  her  garrulous  enjoyment, 
making  many  remarks  at  our  expense.  Every  now  and 
then  she  would  appear  in  the  doorway,  clap  her  hands,  and 
■lap  her  knees,  repeating  with  apparent  delight,  — 

“  Bress  de  Lord  1  fo’  Yanks  all  took  togedder  1  ” 

After  a  time  she  brought  out  a  bucket  of  water,  and  an 
old  tin  cup.  Placing  them  near  us  on  the  ground,  and 
kneeling  down  beside  them,  she  bent  over  the  bucket, 
pretending,  as  I  could  see,  to  skim  out  with  the  cup  some 
imaginary  object  in  the  water.  Just  then,  I  heard  her  say 
in  a  low  tone,  and  as  if  talking  to  herself,  — 

“  Grod  lub  you  Lincum  sogers  1  Don’t  mind  what  dis  old 
fool  nigger  say.  She  only  ^eert  to  say  noting  else.  Look 
out,  I  tell  you,  for  dat  Massa  Barker :  he  kill  you  all,  ef  you 
don’t.” 

Having  cornered  what  she  had  been  trying  to  capture  in 
the  water,  she  threw  it  on  the  ground  ;  and,  ftlling  the  cup, 
offered  it  to  me  with  a  grin. 

Here,  then,  was  a  friend  in  disguise,  after  all.  I  knew 
at  once  that  the  lieutenant  was  the  “  Massa  Barker,”  who 
was  such  a  terrible  fellow  in  her  eyes ;  and  I  knew,  also, 
that  her  warning  was  not  to  be  made  light  of.  I  resolved 
to  act  carefullv,  and  avoid  running  risks  where  the  mlds 
would  be  hopelessly  against  us.  But  I  had  fully  determined, 
and  sworn  in  my  own  heart,  that  with  the  slightest  glimmer 
offering  a  chance  of  success,  I  would  risk  heavy  odds  to 
escape. 

I  caught  Totten’s  eye,  as  my  thoughts  ran  thus.  There 
was  a  decisive,  wicked  look  in  it,  that  fully  answered  mine ; 
and  I  knew  I  had  a  fearless  comrade  for  whatever  I  might 
undertake. 

About  one  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  we  again  started  for¬ 
ward,  descending  the  hill  towards  the  Shenandoah.  But, 
before  reaching  this  river,  the  captain,  with  the  bulk  of  his 
party,  drew  on  from  us ;  taking  a  road  leading  down  stream, 
and  leaving  his  stern  lieutenant,  with  six  men,  as  our  guard. 

As  the  horses  picked  their  way  slowly  down  the  rough 
road,  I  managed  by  degrees  to  increase  the  distance  te- 
tween  the  leading  file  of  rebels  and  myself;  so  that  Totten 
snd  I  had  the  chance  of  exchanging  a  word  or  two,  unheard 
by  either  our  comrades  or  captors. 

I*  Totten,”  said  I,  “  you  don’t  want  to  go  to  the  Libby 
prison,  if  you  can  help  it,  I  suppose  ?  ” 

“  By  jiminy  I  ”  he  replied,  this  being  bis  usual  form  of 
affirmation,  “  I’d  just  as  soon  have  a  bullet  sent  through  me. 
At  least,  I  would  willingly  run  the  risk  of  a  dozen,  rather 
than  go  there.” 

“  I’m  afraid  that  young  Reb  will  give  us  but  a  slight 
chance  to  escape.” 

“  I  don’t  know  about  that :  he  may  think  so  little  of  our 
pluck,  as  not  to  give  us  credit  for  enough  to  make  the  at¬ 
tempt.  Jiminy!  if  I  had  a  square  blow  at  that  yellow 
sconce  of  his,  wouldn’t  I  show  him  stars.  Do  you  notice  the 
way  be  speaks  to,  and  looks  at  us,  as  if  we  were  meaner  than 
dogs?  ” 

“  Sergeant,  could  you  manage  to  sprain  your  ankle,  at  our 
next  stopping-place?  'They  are  going  to  change  horses 
soon.  I  overheard  one  of  them  say  so.  If  I  have  to  wait 
on  you,  and  bathe  your  damaged  ankle,  and  all  that  ”  — 

I  had  no  chance  to  finish  what  I  intended  saying.  'The 
lieutenant  at  that  moment  rode  up,  and  kept  alongside  of 
os. 

On  reaching  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  we  came  upon  a  clears 
ing,  in  the  centre  of  which  stood  a  farm-house.  It  was  a 
large  log  building,  with  two  wings,  and  an  open  space  be¬ 
tween  them,  roofed  over,  —  one  of  the  wings  only  having 


the  appearance  of  a  dwelling,  the  other  without  any  win¬ 
dows,  only  an  entrance  from  the  open  space  between. 

We  were  ordered  to  <lismount  as  soon  as  we  had  ridden 
into  the  enclosure  in  front  of  the  house.  Then,  after  hitch¬ 
ing  our  horses  to  a  long  rack,  we  were  taken  through  the 
open  passage  to  another  enclosure  in  the  rear,  whi<m  was 
several  feet  below  the  level  of  the  ground  in  front.  Totten 
and  I  were  walked  along,  side  by  side ;  and,  just  as  we 
came  to  the  steps  leading  down  into  the  back-yard,  he  stum¬ 
bled,  and  fell  violently  forward,  in  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  recover  himself.  Two  of  the  Bebs,  who  were  striding 
before  us,  with  their  rifles  in  hand,  turned  round  on  hear¬ 
ing  the  noise.  When  they  saw  the  sergeant  scrambling  in 
the  dust,  they  burst  out  laughing,  and  seemed  greatly  to  en¬ 
joy  the  sight. 

Totten  nad  fallen  with  such  violence,  and  so  naturally, 
I  really  imagined  he  had  seriously  hurt  himself.  I  was 
sure  of  it  when,  on  raising  him  up,  he  dropped  down  again 
with  a  groan,  crying  out,  “  Cap,  I’ve  sprained  my  ankle 
darned  badly.” 

The  lieutenant  now  came  up,  and  roughly  inquired  the 
cause  of  the  rumpus.  On  getting  satisfied,  he  ordered  us 
to  be  taken  to  a  small  stable  that  stood  in  one  corner  of  the 
yard.  I  requested  him  to  allow  Totten  to  remain  outside, 
and  myself  along  with  him,  so  that  I  might  bathe  his  ankle 
with  cold  water,  and  see  if  1  couldn’t  get  him  into  walking 
condition  before  we  started  again. 

“  Bah  1  you  can  doctor  him  in  the  stable  as  well  as  bere,” 
replied  the  young  wolf  with  a  grin. 

“But,  lieutenant,  it  will  be  more  convenient  here,”  I  said, 
in  the  most  conciliating  manner  I  was  capable  of.  “  The 
water  is  near  at  hand.” 

“  Put  in  the  other  two,  then,”  he  exclaimed,  pointing  to 
Hill  and  Carey,  the  two  privates.  “  Turn  all  the  horses 
into  the  old  field ;  four  of  you  get  *  fresh  mounts,’  and  be 
ready  to  come  along  with  me.” 

Hill  and  Carey  were  taken  on  to  the  stable,  and  thrust 
into  it ;  the  door  was  closed  and  bolted  behind  them,  and 
two  sentries  stationed  near  by. 

I  managed  with  some  difficulty  to  get  Totten  close  up  to 
the  stoop  of  the  dwelling,  and  under  a  large  tree  ;  against 
the  trunk  of  which  I  placed  him  in  a  sitting  posture.  Then, 
using  my  hands  as  ladles,  1  kept  pouring  a  continued  stream 
of  cold  water  upon  the  injuretl  ankle. 

One  of  the  sentries  ha<l  been  placed  over  Hill  and  Carey 
by  the  stable-door,  while  the  other  kept  guard  upon  Totten 
and  myself,  —  a  gaunt,  stalwwt  fellow,  with  a  very  wide¬ 
awake  and  dangerous  expression  in  his  small,  greenish  eyes. 

With  joy,  I  saw  the  Confeds  take  the  saddles  from  their 
horses,  lead  the  animals  down  a  narrow  lane,  and  turn  them 
loose,  into  a  large  enclosure. 

When  they  came  back  into  the  yard,  four  of  them  stepped 
into  a  second  stable,  larger  than  that  in  which  the  prisoners 
were  secured.  In  a  short  time  they  came  out  again,  each 
leading  a  horse.  These  they  hitched  to  a  long  rack  in  front 
of  the  house. 

The  horses  were  at  once  saddled  and  bridled;  and  I 
could  see  through  the  open  door  of  the  stable,  that  it  was 
now  empty,  and  that  the  animals  brought  forth  were  all  ot 
their  reserve  stock. 

Each  wing  of  the  building  was  entered  by  a  door  that 
fronted  on  the  central  space.  One  was  a  heavy  oaken  door 
that  opened  outward ;  could  be  secured  by  a  strong  shoot¬ 
ing  bolt,  and  a  thick,  flat  swinging  bar  of  iron  attached  to  it. 

Shortly  after  I  had  got  Totten  up  to  the  back  step,  I 
noticed  that  this  door  had  been  left  ajar,  and  that  the  lieu¬ 
tenant  had  gone  inside,  where  he  had  seated  himself. 

The  door  was  sufficiently  open  to  allow  me  a  good  view 
of  the  room  inside.  I  saw  there  was  a  large  heap  of  shelled 
com  in  one  corner,  and  on  a  bench  close  by  lay  the  rifles 
and  revolvers  of  the  men  who  were  out  looking  after  the 
horses.  The  heavy  padlock,  belonging  to  the  door-bolt,  lay 
on  tbe  porch  outside. 

After  saddling  their  horses,  the  four  men  sat  down  on 
the  front  step.  In  a  few  minutes  two  of  them  got  up  again, 
and  lounged  into  the  store-room,  where  presently  they  be¬ 
came  engaged  in  wiping  their  revolvers. 
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Soon  another  rose  up,  and  also  went  inside  the  store¬ 
room,  where  he  threw  himself  down  on  the  corn-heap. 
The  fourth  man  remained  in  the  porch,  employed  in  mend- 
in<r  the  broken  rein  of  a  bridle.  Presently  he,  too,  got  up, 
and  walked  into  the  building,  where  I  could  hear  him  ask¬ 
ing  for  an  awl.  Just  then  I  felt  a  quick  beating  at  the 
heart,  and  a  sudden  flushing  in  my  face,  as  a  thought  came 
across  my  brain  that  promised  a  plan  of  escap>e. 

Although  I  felt  cool  and  collected  as  ever  in  my  life,  I 
could  hear  my  heart  thunming  against  my  ribs,  like  the 
strokes  of  a  tnp-hammer.  My  anxiety  was  extreme ;  for  I 
knew  every  moment  that  passed  lessened  our  chance  of 
success.  At  any  instant  the  Confederate  lieutenant  might 
start  us  to  the  road  again. 

The  trooper  who  had  been  strap-mending,  once  more 
came  out  u{K>n  the  porch,  and  walked  ofi*  to  where  his  horse 
stood  at  the  rack. 

Buckling  on  the  mended  rein,  he  returned  to  the  house, 
anil  went  straight  into  the  store-room.  Crossing  to  his 
comrades,  he  sat  doven  on  the  bench  beside  them. 

I  looked  at  Totten,  and  then  asked  the  guard,  in  a  low 
voice,  if  we  could  not  have  a  cabbage-leaf  to  place  on  the 
sprained  ankle. 

“Cabbage-leaf!”  he  replied;  “where  the  h  —  I’s  there 
any  cabbage  about  hyar  ?  ” 

“  Right  there,”  said  I,  pointing  to  a  corner  of  the  enclosure, 
where  I  had  observed  a  few  miserable  heads  growing,  in  a 
sort  of  garden-patch. 

“  Oh  f  ”  answered  he,  with  a  laugh,  “  if  you  think  them 
’ere  will  do  you  any  good,  you  kin  take  ’em,  I  s’pose.” 

“  Tliank  you,  sir,”  said  ^Totten :  “  won’t  you  nave  some 
tobacco  ?  ” 

And  the  sergeant  drew  from  his  pocket  a  plug  of  the 
weed,  which,  by  good  luck,  h«  happened  to  have  about  him. 

The  Rub,  stepping  up,  took  it  readily ;  and,  cramming  a 
quill  into  his  jaw,  drew  off  again. 

As  Totten  wished  it,  the  movement  placed  him  several 
feet  nearer  us,  than  he  had  been  before. 

“  I  reckon  a  bit  o’  baccy  air  better  than  a  cabbage-leaf,” 
he  remarked  with  a  grin. 

“  Not  to  us  now,”  replied  Totten,  with  a  glance  given  to 
me  that,  had  the  sentry  seen,  and  been  any  thing  of  a  phy¬ 
siognomist,  would  have  done  us  damage. 

“  Rube !  ”  he  said,  calling  out  to  the  other  guard,  who 
was  about  fifty  paces  off,  and  nearer  the  patch  of  cultivated 
ground,  “  pitcli  one  o’  them  ’ere  old  heads  of  greens  this 
wav  :  the  lank  wants  it  for  his  crippled  foot.” 

keuben,  propping  bis  long  rifle  against  the  log  he  was 
seated  on,  and  slowly  rising  up,  walked  toward  the  ‘  greens.’ 

I  glanced  at  Totten.  He  was  gathering  his  legs  under 
him,  and  furiously  rubbing  the  sprained  ankle  with  one 
band.  Our  sentry  had  turned  half-way  round,  while  speak¬ 
ing  to  the  other ;  the  butt  of  his  gun  rested  on  his  boot, 
not  more  than  a  dozen  feet  from  the  sergeant’s  grasp.  I 
was  close  to  Totten,  only  a  little  outside,  and  in  full  view 
of  the  Confed.  I  saw  that  the  sergeant  was  quite  ready, 
and  watching  me  with  eager  eyes. 

The  outside  guard  had  reached  the  cabbage-patch,  and 
was  stooping  to  pluck  the  “  greens.”  The  time  for  action 
had  at  length  arrived ;  and  I  raised  im-  right  hand. 

With  the  spring  of  a  catamount,  xotten  threw  himself 
forward  upon  the  unsuspecting  sentry.  As  he  did  so,  I 
rushed  up  the  steps,  caugnt  hold  of  the  heavy  door,  dashed 
it  to,  and  drove  home  the  shooting  bolt  —  before  the  men 
inside  could  stir  hand  or  foot  1 

There  had  not  been  a  second  to  spare.  By  the  time  I 
had  got  the  swinging  bar  into  its  place,  the  Rebs  had 
thrown  themselves  against  the  door,  uttering  loud  curses. 

But  the  bolt  was  a  strong  one,  and  resisted  all  their 
eflbrts,  until  I  had  got  the  bar  safe  in  its  place,  and  secured 
it  with  the  padlock.  This  done,  I  sprang  out  of  the  porch 
again,  and  ran  for  the  rifle  left  leaning  against  the  log. 

All  the  while  Totten  and  the  sentry  were  engaged  in  a 
deathlike  struggle.  On  first  flinging  himself  on  the  latter, 
Totten  had  caught  him  round  the  legs,  at  the  same  time 
securing  his  gun,  and  bringing  him  to  the  ground.  I  knew 
that  few  men  could  equal  ue  sergeant  in  rough  strength ; 
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and,  satisfied  he  would  soon  have  the  mastery  over  his 
opponent,  I  left  him  to  settle  that  matter  for  himself. 

As  I  rushed  to  get  possession  of  the  rifle,  its  owner  be¬ 
wildered  by  the  sudden  surprise,  was  now  running  towanls 
it  himself,  making  a  loud  outcry,  and  still  holdinir  the 
head  of  cabbage  in  his  hand.  Fortunately  I  was  the  swift, 
er,  and  reached  the  log  first ;  but,  as  I  stooped  to  grasp  the 
gun,  the  Reb  threw  himself  impetuously  upon  me.  Seiz¬ 
ing  the  butt  in  one  hand,  with  the  other  he  struck  me  a 
violent  blow  in  the  face.  But  I  had  the  barrel  firmly 
grasped ;  and,  exerting  all  my  strength,  I  succeeded  in  be¬ 
coming  master  of  the  weapon,  drawing  the  man  down  up¬ 
on  his  knees.  Before  he  could  recover  himself,  1  dealt 
him  a  crushing  blow  with  the  butt,  that  felled  him  fiat 
upon  the  earth. 

To  rush  to  the  stable,  and  set  free  our  comrades.  Hill 
and  Carey,  was  but  the  work  of  a  few  seconds.  Then  we 
all  ran  to  where  the  sergeant  and  the  big  sentry  were  still 
engaged  in  their  deadly  wrestle. 

Totten  had  his  antagonist  by  the  throat,  and  would,  no 
doubt,  have  strangled  him,  but  that  the  Confed  was  a  very 
powerful  man,  and  had  got  hold  of  the  sergeant’s  wrist. 

Our  arrival  put  an  end  to  the  struggle ;  as  the  sentry, 
seeing  himself  outnumbered,  with  a  rifle  held  close  to  Ins 
head,  cried  out,  “  Quarter  1  ” 

While  all  this  was  taking  place,  the  party  in  the  store¬ 
room  were  making  furious  efforts  to  burst  open  the  door. 
But  as  the  oak  was  sound,  and  the  bolts  strong,  we  saw  it 
would  take  them  some  time  to  make  their  way  out. 

Before  they  did  this  we  were  all  four  mounted,  and 
galloping  gayly  away. 

We  knew  we  had  little  to  fear  from  pursuit  by  those 
left  at  the  log-house.  On  the  tired  horses  that  remained 
to  them,  and  the  start  we  had  obtained,  there  would  be  no 
chance  for  the  Confeds  to  overtake  us. 

Fortune  proved  friendly  to  us.  Not  a  soul  did  we  en¬ 
counter,  as  we  dashed  along  at  a  breakneck  pace,  until 
we  fell  in  with  a  body  of  our  own  cavalry,  several  miles  be- 

imnd  where  we  had  been  captured  in  the  morning ;  which  at 
eMth  put  an  end  to  our  apprehensions. 

I  had  some  explanations  to  make,  after  rejoining  my 
regiment,  as  to  how  I  got  the  very  handsome  black  eye 
I  had  brought  from  the  other  side  of  the  Shenandoah. 


CAROLINE  SCHLEGEL. 

THIRD  PAPER.* 

In  the  autumn  of  1798,  a  young  man  of  twenty-three  had 
taken  out  his  venia  docendi  at  the  Jena  University,  and  be- 

fan  a  course  of  lectures  on  philosophy  by  the  very  side  of 
'ichte,  who  at  that  time  —  and,  indeed,  for  long  after— 
was  looked  upon  as  Kant’s  successor  in  the  philosophical 
empire.  This  young  man  was  Schelling,  who  was  destined 
to  exercise  so  great  an  influence  over  the  Gi-rman  mind,  and 
to  fulfil  in  the  ecclesia  triumphans  of  the  Romantiker  that 
part  which  bad  been  formerly  sustained  by  Fichte  in  the 
period  of  their  ecclesia  militans. 

Schelling  came  from  a  part  of  Germany  eminently  pro¬ 
ductive  of  strong,  obstinate  wills,  speculative  intellects,  and 
fervent  convictions.  He  was  the  countryman  of  Schubartb, 
Schiller,  and  Hegel.  This  proecnx  ingenium  had  made  his 
appearance  as  an  author  by  publishing  some  essays  on  He¬ 
brew  and  Christian  mythology,  the  germ  of  which  may  be 
sought  in  Herder,  while  their  ulterior  development  is  to  be 
found  in  D.  F.  Strauss.  Soon,  however,  he  relinquished 
theology  in  favor  of  philosophy,  and  at  the  early  age  of 
nineteen  wrote  a  remarkable  treatise,  in  which  Fichte’s  in¬ 
spiring  influence  is  still  vividly  felt.  In  this  and  several 
other  essays  of  the  kind,  with  more  or  less  Fichtean  or 
Spinozist  tendencies,  the  amazed  literary  world  scarcely 
knew  what  to  wonder  at  most,  whether  at  his  depth  ol 
thought,  his  prodigious  maturity  for  his  age,  or  the  arrogant, 
supercilious,  conquering  tone  of  the  young  thinker.  Soon 

•  See  Evebt  Satuboat,  No*.  18, 22. 
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we  see  him  emancipating  himself;  and  in  1797  he  produces 
the  first  of  that  series  of  works  in  which  he  eventually  ex¬ 
posed  his  own  doctrine  on  the  “  Philosophy  of  Nature.” 
”He  had  just  bettun  to  develop  it  in  a  second  work,  when 
he  met  with  A.  W.  Schlegel  and  his  wife  in  Dresden ;  the 
latter  of  whom  was  struck  at  first  sight  by  his  enthusiastic 
energy.  They  were  absent  from  Jena  on  his  arrival  there, 
in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  (1798),  to  lecture  as  a  Pri- 
vat  Docent ;  but  on  her  return,  Caroline  received  him  with 
great  cordiality,  so  that  when  her  husband  arrived  he  al¬ 
ready  found  them  on  terms  of  very  great  intimacy,  although 
of  an  entirely  platonic  nature.  The  rising,  ambitious 
young  philosopher,  who  was  meditating  a  reform  not  only 
in  science  and  poetry,  but  in  the  world  itself,  by  an  alliance 
between  philosophy  and  poetry ;  this  ardent,  enthusiastic, 
dreamy  nature,  coupled  with  a  tenacious  will,  had  a  strange 
fascination  for  Caroline,  who  for  the  first  time  in  her  life 
here  found  her  master.  What  weakness,  what  affectations, 
what  overstraining,  had  she  not  witnessed  in  all  those  who 
had  come  near  her  till  now  I  Giithe  alone  might,  in  her  eyes, 
have  stood  comparison  advantageously  with  Schelling,  as 
far  as  vigor,  freshness,  spontaneousness,  and  facility  were 
concerned;  but,  then,  Gbthe  was  no  longer  young,  and, 
moreover,  held  her  at  a  distance.  Schelling,  who  was  drawn 
towards  her  like  the  iron  to  the  magnet,  possessed  the  one 
great  attraction  of  youth,  quite  irresistible,  indeed,  for  some 
women,  who,  born  with  a  great  natural  disposition  towards 
tenderness,  have  never  either  loved  nor  been  loved  passion¬ 
ately.  The  impression  made  upon  her  by  this  blunt,  ardent 
nature  betrays  itself  every  moment  in  her  letters.  ‘‘  He  is 
more  interesting  personally  than  you  will  allow,”  she  writes 
to  Friedrich  Schlegel.  “  His  is  a  thoroughly  genuine  na¬ 
ture,  something  akin  to  what  granite  is  among  minerals.” 
For  a  long  while  she  strives  to  deceive  herself  as  to  the 
nature  of  her  affection  for  him ;  but  in  this  she  only  half  suc¬ 
ceeds.  She  even  meditates  a  future  alliance  between  Schel¬ 
ling  and  her  daughter  Augusta,  at  that  time  on  a  visit  to  the 
family  of  the  painter  Tischbein,  at  Dessau ;  and  she  en¬ 
treats  her  not  to  be  jealous  “  of  her  mamma.”  Schelling, 
less  calm,  soon  begins  to  write  her  the  most  passionate 
verses,  wherein  science  and  religion,  poetry  and  love,  are 
strangely  mixed  up.  They  all  read  the  Italian  poets  to¬ 
gether,  and  make  sonnets  after  the  manner  of  Petrari-a ; 
soon  Caroline  becomes  the  Beatrice  of  this  new  Dante,  who 
was  at  that  time  preparing  a  mystical  epic  poem.  The 
peace  with  Dorothea  and  her  husband  was  as  yet  unbroken, 
and  “holy  Father  Fritz,  fervent  in  God,”  was  the  interpre¬ 
ter  of  the  divine  poet. 

Afterwards,  when  the  households  of  the  two  Schlegel 
brothers  began  to  be  thoroughly  disunited,  when  August 
Wilhelm,  attracted  in  a  different  direction,  left  Jena  for 
months  at  a  time,  Schelling  established  his  domicile  in  the 
house,  and  took  his  meals  with  Caroline,  bringing  back  light 
and  warmth  to  this  somewhat  chilly  hearth.  “  He  is  the 
giver  of  joy ;  for  he  is  mild,  affectionate,  and  cheerful.” 
And  Caroline,  though  more  enthusiastic  for  the  philosopher 
than  for  his  philosophy,  —  Caroline,  the  light-hearted  wo¬ 
man  of  the  world,  —  insensibly  and  visibly  becomes  a  Dio 
tima.  She  gradually  acquires  a  taste  for  transcendent  spec¬ 
ulation.  Scnelling’s  obscure  system  has  no  obscurities  for 
her,  like  that  of  Fichte,  because  “  Schelling  has  poetry  in 
his  nature,  while  Fichte  has  none.”  She  entirely  adopted 
Schelling’s  worship  for  Nature.  “  Sole  divinity,  acknowl¬ 
edged  by  me,”  she  writes  later  on,  in  a  passage  of  her  lov¬ 
er’s  “Clara,”  attributed  to  her;  “sole  divinity,  whose 
strength  I  feel,  good  Mother  Nature,  let  my  tongue  paint 
the  images  of  thy  words ;  never  let  the  feeling  within  me, 
which  is  thy  work,  err ;  never  allow  my  instinctive  knowl¬ 
edge  to  become  a  learned  one.”  There  are  some  thoughts 
“  which  I  cannot  quite  understand,  yet  I  believe  in  them ; 
and  by  faith  and  imagination  I  can  easily  be  led  wherever 
you  like.  Only  the  steps  up  the  ladders,  the  demonstra¬ 
tions  and  consequences,  are  not  made  for  me.”  It  is  clear 
that  her  “  love  had  turned  into  philosophy,  and  her  philo¬ 
sophy  into  love.”  And  the  stanzas  addressed  to  her  by 
Schelling  at  Christmas,  1799  —  about  fifteen  months  after 
their  first  meeting  —  resemble  the  inspiration  of  the  writer 


of  the  “  Divina  Commedia,”  when  he  invokes  the  aid  of  the 
blessed  friend  of  his  youth  to  give  him  courage  enough  to 
terminate  his  great  work. 

Augusta,  meanwhile,  was  gently  and  sweetly  budding 
into  womanhood ;  but  Schelling  remained  in-ensible  to  her 
growing  charms ;  for  an  attraction,  which  is  by  no  means 
uncommon  with  young  people,  irresistibly  drew  him  to¬ 
wards  the  maturer  poetry  of  autumn,  rather  than  that  of 
spring.  In  the  month  of  May,  1800,  Caroline  went  with 
her  daughter  to  Booklet,  a  small  watering-place  near  Bam¬ 
berg,  accompanied  by  Schelling,  or  rather  m  his  suite ;  for 
he  had  to  go  to  Bamberg,  ami  she  had  not  the  heart  to  let 
him  go  there  alone.  Had  she  not  voweil  to  herself  that 
she  would  devote  herself  to  him,  watch  over  him,  and, 
without  requiring  his  love,  at  least  claim  the  right  of  pro¬ 
tecting  him?  This  touching  species  of  resignation  is  by 
no  means  rare  in  similar  situations  with  tender-hearted 
women,  nor  is  it  the  less  admirable  because  accompanied 
by  a  strong  dose  of  self-delusion.  “  You  know  that  I  shall 
follow  you  wherever  you  wish ;  for  your  life  and  yc'ur  work 
are  alike  sacred  to  me,  and  ministering  in  the  sanctuary  — 
in  the  divine  sanctuary  —  is  reigning  upon  earth.” 

A  terrible  blow  roused  Caroline  ftom  her  dream.  Her 
daughter  Augusta  died  at  Booklet  during  the  temporary 
absence  of  Schelling.  She  was  but  fifteen  years  old. 
Caroline’s  grief  neany  crushed  her.  She  never  entirely 
recovered  from  the  shock  it  gave  her ;  and  the  sad  reco  - 
lection  of  her  dead  child  returned,  even  at  the  close  of  her 
life,  when  surrounded  by  peace  and  happiness.  She  came 
out  of  this  supreme  ordeal  a  changed  being,  hardly  ventur¬ 
ing  to  own  to  herself,  that,  in  one  respect  at  least,  it  was  a 
release.  It  was  the  one  great  crisis  of  her  life ;  from  that 
time  forward  she  was  able  to  regain  her  serenity ;  for  this 
seems  to  have  been  an  indestructible  element  of  her  na¬ 
ture  —  but  she  never  again  recovered  the  giddy  light¬ 
heartedness  of  her  youth.  The  nine  closing  years  of  her 
life  seem,  as  it  were,  shrouded  in  a  veil ;  yet  they  were 
years  of  happiness,  nevertheless. 

Caroline  immediately  tore  herself  away  from  the  sad 
scene  of  her  cruel  bereavement,  and  sought  a  refuge  and 
retreat  in  her  married  sister’s  house  at  Brunswick,  where 
Schlegel  joined  her,  whilst  Schelling  returned  to  Jena.  The 
latter  had  been  deeply  shocked  by  Augusta’s  sudden  death ; 
being  thus  left  alone  with  Caroline,  and  attempting  to  con¬ 
sole  and  comfort  her  in  her  sorrows,  he  felt  as  can  only 
great  crises  in  life  make  one  feel,  how  poor  and  inadequate 

1)latonic  love  is.  He  began  to  discover  the  real  state  of 
lis  feelings,  which  till  then  he  had  hidden  from  his  own  sight 
under  an  enthusiastic  worship.  As  soon  as  he  perceived 
it,  he  also  became  aware  of  the  impediments  which  seemed 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  his  ever  possessing  the  being  he  so 
passionately  loved.  The  letters  of  this  young  man,  whose 
energy  rendered  him  almost  harsh,  —  of  this  Titan,  who 
shortly  before  was  ready  to  scale  the  Olympus,  —  all  at 
once  take  a  tender,  Wertherian  tone.  Thoughts  of  volun¬ 
tarily  terminating  his  existence  present  themselves  to  his 
mind;  his  letters  are  a  series  of  hysterical  sobs.  Caroline, 
herself  utterly  bowed  down  by  grief,  is  now  obliged  to 
use  all  her  efiforts  to  support  her  young  friend ;  for,  in  ca¬ 
pability  of  suffering,  no  man,  however  strong-minded  or 
strong-willed,  can  compete  with  woman.  She  is  quite  inex¬ 
haustible  in  her  protestations  of  a  love  which  is  not  the  lest 
tender  from  being  supposed  henceforward  to  be  of  a  purely 
maternal  nature. 

“  My  soul,  my  life,  I  love  thee  with  my  whole  being.  Do  not 
doubt  this  under  any  circumstances.  What  a  flash  of  exulta¬ 
tion  when  Schlegel  handed  me  yonr  letter  last  night !  .  .  .  . 
Yon  love  me  ;  and  even  were  the  spasm  of  grief  which  is  rend¬ 
ing  your  hosom  to  lead  yon  astray,  and  hecome  hatred,  yon 
love  me  not  the  less.  I  deserve  it  too ;  and  this  universe  would 
he  but  a  mere  trifle,  if  we  had  not  indeed  found  one  another 
forevermore.” 

She  sends  him  to  Gothe,  the  supreme  comforter,  to  seek 
counsel  and  strength  in  “  his  clear  eye.” 

In  the  pathetic  affection  felt  by  a  maturer  woman  for  a 
younger  man,  there  always  enters  a  touch  of  maternal  feel- 
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in?.  It  is  just  this  desire  to  and  protect,  together 

-with  the  constant  unowned  dread  of  losing  their  protege, 
when  youth  and  nature  shall  begin  to  assert  their  rights, 
which  nves  a  lore  of  this  kind  something  which  is  inex* 
pressibly  touching. 

Still,  this  maternal,  or  rather  sisterly  affection,  which  had 
BO  long  served  to  deceive  Schelling  concerning  the  true 
nature  of  his  own  feelings,  no  longer  sufficed  to  content 
him.  He  reproaches  her  with  trying  to  avoid  him,  and 
she  defends  herself  against  his  accusations :  — 

“  Even  though  I  leave  you,  I  do  so  differently  from  what  you 
think.  Never  was  I  more  strongly,  more  indissolubly  attached 
to  yon  than  at  present.  .  .  .  Take  our  singular  alliance  for  what 
it  18,  and  cease  lamenting  that  which  never  could  have  been. 

I  know  full  well  that,  with  a  nature  like  mine,  and  as  a  woman, 
this  is  far  easier  for  me  than  for  you.  .  .  .  Resignation  has  given 
me  depth,  and  a  first  love  a  serenity  altogether  inexplicable, 
although  this  love  itself  hardly  belonged  to  reality.  You  al-so 
arc  ready  to  resign  if  needful,  but  not  without  bitterness; 
while  1  do  so  with  the  whole  treasure  of  my  humility.” 

And  again,  on  his  persisting  in  his  reproaches  for  what 
he  calls  her  desertion  of  him,  with  the  usual  sophistry  of 
the  times,  she  explains  how  she  never  has  ceased  to  be  true 
to  all  those  she  loved,  because  her  fidelity  was  “  inward 
constancy ;  ”  because  she  knew  “  the  eternal  equilibrium  of 
her  heart.”  It  would  be  impossible  to  give  a  preciser  for¬ 
mula  to  the  universal  creed  of  that  period,  that  religion  of 
the  heart,  that  reverence  for  the  dictates  of  feeling,  that 
Ecclenia  invmbilis  of  sentiment.  “  I  trust  implicitly  to  ray 
heart,  were  it  to  lead  me  to  death  and  misery.  This  is  my 
immediate  science.  I  know  this  certitude  to  be  certain ; 
were  this  security  ever  to  break  down  within  me,  it  would 
be  my  end;  nothingness  would  ensue.”  Thus  does  she 
cling  to  her  idea  of  becoming  a  mother  to  her  beloved  one, 
and,  like  a  true  mother,  incites  him  to  active  employment. 
“  Here  you  are  again  on  the  battle-field,  dear  Achilles ; 
and  already  the  Trojans  are  in  flight,”  she  writes  him,  when 
he  at  last  plucks  up  courage  to  recommence  his  lectures,  at 
the  time  Friedrich  Schlegel  was  making  his  first  appear¬ 
ance  as  a  lecturer  also,  —  an  attempt  which  was  to  prove 
a  signal  failure.  On  this  occasion  the  delicate,  refined 
woman,  usu.ally  so  remarkable  for  her  moderation  and  good 
taste,  becomes  utterly  unrecognizable  in  her  ecstasies  of 
wild  triumph.  Love  and  interest  in  the  object  of  it  did 
for  her  what  self-interest  never  would  have  accomplished : 
they  made  her  coarse  and  violent,  from  sheer  vehemence  of 
feeling. 

Like  a  good  mother,  she  also  takes  bodily  care  of  her 
charge:  she  sends  to  London  for  a  great -coat  (in  1800!) 
instead  of  his  Glerman  cloak,  to  keep  him  warm,  and  “  leave 
his  arms  free  to  embrace  her.”  For  they  are  soon  to  meet 
again  after  this  long,  long  winter  (1800  to  1801)  ;  and  in 
this  hope  Caroline  revives. 

Her  husband,  who  had  spent  great  part  of  the  winter  at 
Brunswick  with  her,  had  left  for  Berlin,  and  did  not  join 
her  again  at  Jena.  Her  connection  with  Schelling  was  no 
secret  to  him,  and,  as  he  followed  the  moral  cre^  of  his 
generation,  he  found  it  quite  natural ;  the  more  so,  perhaps, 
as  his  own  affection  for  Caroline  had  arrived  at  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  low  ebb  to  allow  him  to  view  things  calmly  and 
collectedly.  With  the  singular  frankness  peculiar  to  these 
times,  Caroline  had  declared  her  intention  of  not  ceasin^ 
to  see  her  friend  at  Jena.  ° 

“  I  shall  never  be  able  to  give  np  Schelling ;  bnt  I  will  never 
go  beyond  a  certain  limit  upon  which  we  have  agreed  ....  I 
have  adopted  him  in  my  soul  as  the  brother  of  my  child  .... 
Precisely  because  there  is  nothing  secret  al)Out  it  —  for  secreev 
would  be  accusation  —  all  will  take  a  differimt  appearance, 
firstly,  in  our  eyes ;  and  then  this  securiyr  will  communicate 
itself  to  our  entourage.  Therefore  I  think  I  may  safely  go  back 
to  Jena."  {6th  of  March,  1801.) 

It  was  naturally  to  be  expected  that  she  should  encoun¬ 
ter  new  storms  on  her  arrival  there,  with  all  her  projects  of 
maternal  resignation.  Her  health  was  shaken.  “  Caro¬ 
line  has  always  something  the  matter  with  her,”  writes  her 
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husband ;  “  the  least  thing  shows  how  weak  she  is.”  Still 
the  tone  of  their  correspondence  is  ouite  friendly  on  both 
sides  at  the  beginning.  Wilhelm  nad  been  greatly  at¬ 
tached  to  little  Augusta,  and  respected  the  motlicr’s  grief 
at  her  loss.  Caroline,  on  her  side,  felt  more  than  mere 
gratitude  for  Wilhelm,  he  was  more  even  than  a  comrade 
to  her :  she  esteemed  him  as  he  deserved  to  be  esteemed 
and  never  ceased  defending  him  against  all  his  assailants, 

On  his  being  reproached  with  want  of  sincerity,  she  says, 

“  If  any  one  ever  was  irreproachable  in  this  respect  it  was 
Schlegel,  and  I  am  quite  distressed  to  see  him  so  badly 

rewarded  for  it . He  does  not  care  to  be  insincere, 

and  is  more  honest  than  all  of  you  put  together.”  Neve^ 
theless,  by  degrees  Wilhelm’s  letters  become  scarcer :  he 
only  half  answers  Caroline’s  constant  pressing  invitations 
to  Jena,  or  offers  to  join  him  at  Berlin  ;  evidently,  he  is  on 
the  search  for  pretexts.  Had  he  really  found  more  power¬ 
ful  attractions  at  the  Prussian  capital,  as  it  was  reported? 
Caroline  ridicules  these  reports.  On  being  informed  that 
pretty  Madame  Unzelmann,  the  most  admired  actress  in 
Berlin,  is  about  to  be  divorced  in  order  to  marry  August 
Wilhelm,  she  laughs  at  “the  little  fairy  Umeline,”  and 
threatens  to  “  arrive  in  time  to  prevent  the  conjunction  of 
the  two  luminaries ;  ”  an<l  when  she  hears  that  her  husband 
is  unusually  attentive  to  Madame  Bernhardi,  Tieck’s  sister, 
she  advises  him  to  cultivate  this  acquaintance.  It  is  clear 
that  she  was  free  from  all  prejudice.  Still,  the  tone  of 
August  Wilhelm’s  letters  becomes  more  and  more  disagree¬ 
able  ;  and  as  we  already  know  that  her  friendship  with 
Schelling  was  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  to  him,  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  seeking  a  plausible 
pretext  for  regaining  his  liberty.  Caroline  continues  inde¬ 
fatigable  in  her  efforts  to  keep  him  in  good  humor;  but  it 
seems  that  she  sometimes  received  serious  rebuffs,  to  one 
of  which  she  answers,  “  You  take  away  a  great  deal  of 
my  simplicity  and  grace  by  intimidating  me  in  this  way, 
and  you  lose  most  by  it.”  “  If  any  more  naughty  letters 
come,  I  shall  not  answer  them  until  a  nice  one  appears.” 
Never  had  she  been  more  amiable,  more  caressingly  friend¬ 
ly  ;  never  did  she  bring  all  the  resources  of  fraternal  co¬ 
quetry  better  into  play,  for  the  tone  of  these  charming 
letters  never  goes  beyond  this  mark.  Still,  what  deep  inter¬ 
est  she  takes  in  his  literary  pursuits  1  She  goes  to  Wei¬ 
mar  on  purpose  to  be  present  at  the  first  representation  of 
his  “  Ion  :  ”  she  sits  on  the  commoner’s  side  of  the  theatre,  of 
course;  for  at  that  time,  even  in  Weimar,  the  nobility  sat 
on  one  side  and  the  burghers  on  the  other,  as  there  were 
bourgeois  and  noble  evening  parties.  She  espouses  the 
author’s  cause  to  a  vehement  extent ;  she  writes  a  review  of 
the  piece  in  the  Elegante  Zeitung,  which,  however  favora¬ 
ble  it  might  seem  to  others  less  interested,  did  not  satisfy 
the  vulnerable  self-esteem  of  August  Wilhelm  Schlegel, 
who  finds  it,  “  Pretty  and  clever,  but  not  at  all  to  his  taste.” 

She  si<les  entirely  with  Gothe,  “  the  invisible  Apollo,”  who 
is  the  soul  of  the  enterprise,  and  who  is  accused  of  tyranny 
for  striking  Schlegel’s  adversaries.  She  even  returns  to 
Weimar  to  insure  success  to  the  Ehrempforte,  a  satirical 
piece  of  doubtful  taste,  which  her  husband  had  directed 
against  Kotzebue  and  his  set.  When  he  opened  at  Berlin 
his  course  of  lectures  upon  dramatic  literature, —  his  most 
substantial  title  to  glory  after  his  translation  of  Shakspeare, 

—  she  is  quite  proud  of  him  and  his  success.  She  en¬ 
courages  him  in  all  ways  :  — 

“  At  the  hour  when  yon  are  holding  forth,  I  am  always  espe¬ 
cially  near  to  yon.  Would  that  blue-eye<l  Caroline  could  only 
once  in  her  life  be  changed  into  blue-<‘yed  Minerva,  and  stand 
invisible  by  your  side,  placing  divine  discourse  on  your  lips !  As 
you  arc  already  charmingly  perfumed  and  adorned,  I  should 
not  be  wanted  in  that  direction,  like  that  goddess.” 

Nothing,  however,  had  the  power  to  re-establish  the  lost 
harmony  between  them.  Wilhelm  continued  silent  and 
morose,  in  spite  of  all  her  pretty  womanly  devices.  IVTien, 
at  length,  he  makes  up  his  mind  to  visit  Jena,  he  leaves  it 
again  immediately,  to  follow  the  constellations  which  are 
his  attnu'tions  at  Berlin,  and  his  answers  grow  colder  and 
colder.  In  vain  she  redoubles  in  grace  and  amiability  dur- 
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ing  this  winter,  from  1801  to  1802,  and  shows  herself  atten¬ 
tive,  ready  to  forgive  and  forget.  Wilhelm  never  spares 
her  a  single  pin-prick:  his  susceptibility  towards  her  be¬ 
comes  almost  offensive. 

We  have  hardly  any  of  his  letters  written  about  this  time, 
but  hers  are  full  of  nothing  but  apologies  and  justifications 
in  answer  to  petty  unjust  accusations.  At  last,  unable  to 
bear  it  any  longer,  she  went  herself  to  Berlin  (April,  1802), 
to  view  the  situ.ation  with  her  own  eyes.  There  must  have 
been  some  explanation  here  between  them ;  for  she  left 
Berlin  after  a  very  few  days,  having  obtained  his  consent 
to  a  divorce.  To  avoid  delay  and  publicity,  they  resolved 
to  apply  directly  to  Karl  August,  who  two  years  before  had 
dissolved  the  union  of  Sophie  Mdreau,  afterwards  Clemens 
Brentano’s  wife,  without  tne  intervention  of  justice.  Caro¬ 
line  herself  penned  a  letter  to  the  duke,  full  of  dignity  and 
noble  feeling ;  yet,  in  spite  of  all  these  precautions,  reports 

Sit  about,  and  the  calumnious  insinuations  which  had  circu- 
ted  at  the  time  of  Augusta’s  death  again  iet  themselves 
be  heard.  Caroline  treated  all  this  ignominious  gossip 
with  the  disdain  it  deserved  ;  but  Schlegel  thought  himself 
obliged  to  refute  calumnies  which  she  despised,  and  on 
regaining  his  own  liberty  once  more  became  the  delicate 
and  devoted  fnend  he  had  formerly  been  to  her.  As  to  the 
world’s  opinion  concerning  their  grave  decision,  Caroline 
cares  no  more  about  it  than  before.  She  is  conscious  of 
having  done  what,  in  her  eyes,  is  “  right  and  true,”  and 
does  not  trouble  herself  about  “  the  external  appearances  of 
what  is  good  in  itself.” 

She  never  attempted,  though,  as  so  many  women  similarly 
situated  do,  to  hold  up  her  own  case  as  an  example  to  be 
imitated,  and  to  make  her  own  line  of  conduct  a  principle. 
“Those  who  see  me  will  hardly  feel  inclined  to  venture 
upon  unknown  ground  by  bold  and  arbitrary  proceedings ; 
and  will  rather  pray  to  lleaven  to  give  them  a  simple  fate, 
engaging  themselves  never  to  violate  it,”  she  writes  to  a 
jrounw  female  friend,  who  was  one  day  to  be  her  successor 
in  Scnelling’s  heart  and  home.  The  divorce  was  not  pro¬ 
nounced  till  the  17th  of  May,  1803 ;  and  a  month  afterwards 
Schelling’s  father  married  his  son  and  Caroline  in  his  little 
village  church,  the  husband  at  that  time  being  twenty-eight 
and  the  wife  forty.  In  spite  of  so  great  a  disparity  in  their 
ages,  not  a  cloud  arose  during  the  whole  of  the  six  years 
their  union  lasted.  That  peace  and  serenity  of  mind  to 
which  she  had  referred,  already  seem  to  pervade  the  close 
of  her  life.  Her  last  years  resemble  the  catharsis  of  a 
troubled  drama,  and  her  poor,  wearied  heart  seems  to  enjoy 
tranquillity  after  so  restless  an  existence.  She  bids  farewell 
to  literature,  and  abjures  all  literary  passions.  She  even 
almost  gives  up  letter-writing,  and  those  letters  which  she 
still  consents  to  pen  breathe  forth  the  most  complete  con¬ 
tentment.  She  has  sacrificed  her  love  of  liberty  to  the  man 
she  loves,  and  whom  she  looks  up  to  as  a  superior  being. 
She,  the  passionate  reader  of  old,  now  scarcely  opens  a 
book ;  “  but  then  I  have  a  prophet  in  my  companion,  who 
communicates  the  word  of  God  direct  to  me.”  No  remorse 
came  to  disturb  her  happiness ;  for  was  she  not  conscious  of 
having  obeyed  the  dictates  of  her  own  heart,  and  of  never 
having  deceived  any  one  ?  In  her  belief,  “  there  is  but  one 
vice,  and  that  is  unti-uth ;  and  the  Devil  is  its  father.”  This 
is  the  reason  why  she  never  condescended  to  exculpate  or 
defend  herself.  On  again  meeting  with  her  old  friend 
Theresa  Heyne,  now  Frau  Huber,  who  is  forever  making 
her  own  apology,  “  I  cannot  understand,”  she  says,  “  how 
people  can  want  to  open  their  lips  to  the  world  at  large, 
and  gratuitously  call  forth  a  kind  of  publicity  which  has 
always  something  disgraceful  in  it.”  Was  she  wrong,  or 
was  she  right  ?  At  any  rate,  this  remarkable  woman,  so 
peatly  calumniated  by  her  contemporaries,  has  lost  noth¬ 
ing  in  the  estimation  of  posterity  by  having  constantly  and 
consciously  braved  appearances.  For  in  this  very  corre¬ 
spondence,  come  to  light  sixty  years  after  the  heroine’s 
deat^  bearing  an  essentially  private  character,  and  the 
publication  of  which  it  was  impossible  to  foresee,  lies  just 
the  very  sort  of  justibcation  and  satisfaction  which,  of  all 
others,  would  have  suited  Caroline  best,  and  the  only  one 
ihe  would  have  wished  for. 


The  pair,  after  their  marriage,  settled  at  Wiirzburg,  a 
town  recently  secularized  and  incorporated  in  the  Electo¬ 
rate  of  Bavaria,  where  the  new  Government  had  recently 
established  a  university.  Her  sojourn  in  the  capital  of 
the  ex-Prince-Bishop  was  the  golden  age  of  happiness  for 
Caroline.  The  pin-pricks  of  envious  gossips,  which  pur¬ 
sued  her  even  here,  had  quite  lost  all  power  of  irritating 
her.  Full  of  a  calm  dignity,  she  soars  aloft,  leaving  far 
below  her  the  petty  surrounding  atmosphere.  She  begins 
to  adopt  certain  aristocratic  airs  which  suit  her  prodi¬ 
giously  :  you  would  say  she  had  been  accustomed  to  purple 
and  ermine  from  her  cradle,  and  it  is  precisely  this  which 
the  malice  of  the  virtuous  could  never  forgive  her.  Her 
gracefulness  and  elegance  scandalize  the  homely  and 
orderly  women  of  the  middle  classes,  who  regarded  the 
emancipated  world  of  artists,  literati,  and  philosophers, 
associating  with  nobles  on  a  perfect  equality  of  footing, 
with  a  good  deal  more  envy  than  indignation.  Caroline, 
with  her  infallible  guide  by  her  side,  gives  no  heed  to  any 
thing  of  this  kind. 

Politics,  which  had  formerly  so  great  an  interest  for  her, 
have  now  lost  all  their  charm,  like  literature.  She  no  long¬ 
er  sees  any  thing  in  them  beyond  the  accidental,  external 
history  of  mankind :  true  history,  for  her.  lies  elsewhere. 
Up  to  the  end  of  the  former  century,  she  had  still  kept  the 
remains  of  her  revolutionary  sympathies.  “Bonaparte  is 
in  Paris,”  she  wrote  to  her  little  daughter  in  May,  1799. 
“  O  my  dear  child,  only  think  that  all  is  right  again ! 
'The  Russians  have  been  driven  out  of  Switzerland,  the 
Engli.sh  are  obliged  to  make  a  shameful  capitulation  in 
Holland,  and  here  is  Bonaparte  back  again  to  fill  up  the 
measure.  Rejoice,  I  entreat  you.”  Her  Bonapartist  en¬ 
thusiasm  is  not  destroyed  by  the  18th  of  Brumaire,  and 
Marenso  appears  to  have  revived  it  entirely.  On  seeing 
Louis  Bonaparte  at  the  Brunswick  theatre,  she  still  writes, 
“  I  have  seen  with  my  own  eyes  some  of  that  noble  blood.” 
Yet  even  at  that  time  the  coarse  realities  of  politics  and 
warfare  had  shocked  her  as  soon  as  she  had  come  into 
any  thing  like  close  contact  with  them ;  and  after  seeing 
the  conquerors  of  the  world  with  her  own  eyes,  she  sighed 
for  Thuringia’s  Athenians.  By  degrees  her  enthusiasm  for 
the  hero  calms  down,  and  gives  way  to  a  very  different  feel¬ 
ing.  She  looks  forward  to  a  thirty-years’  war  just  before 
Austerlitz ;  for,  after  all,  “  a  nation,  a  sovereign,  will  yet  be 
found  to  rise  up  against  the  all-devouring  one.”  When  the 
French  march  into  Wurzburg,  she  says :  “  This  Napoleon 
crops  up  one  country  after  another,  with  his  sharp  teeth, 
and  after  that  throws  them  to  the  monarch  he  patronizes,  — 
he,  the  king  of  kings,  whose  neck  may  it  please  the  Lord  of 
lords  presently  to  break.”  She  and  her  learned  husband 
turn  speedily  away  with  disgust  from  contemporary  history, 
full  of  nothing  but  “pillage  and  burning.”  On  learning 
the  fate  of  their  friend  Hegel,  whose  house  had  been  ran¬ 
sacked,  like  that  of  so  many  others  at  Jena.  “  That  is  just 
where  the  evil  lies,”  cries  Caroline.  “  To  think  that  even 
the  quietest,  most  harmless  existence  is  no  longer  secure. 
....  Whosoever  belongs  to  a  State  is  li,ahle  to  be  shaken, 
and  often  to  be  pulled  up  by  the  roots.”  We  can  trace  in 
the  heart  of  this  woman  the  progress  of  the  German  nation¬ 
al  mind.  Patriotism  is  aroused  even  in  her  bosom  by  the 
disgrace  of  Jena.  She  is  reading  the  history  of  the  Seven- 
Years’  War  during  those  days  of  mourning.  “  That  was  in¬ 
deed  a  different  struggle.  How  often  did  all  appear  irrep¬ 
arably  lost,  then  again  saved  by  the  spirit  which  was  im¬ 
perishable!”  Not  so  1806  and  1807. 

“  I  would  rather,”  she  writes,  after  these  disasters,  “  I  would 
rather  have  lived  in  a  village  which  lay  on  the  line  of  the  battle  of 
Jena,  and  been  crushed  in  the  dust,  than  ever  allow  myself  to  be 
infected  by  this  horrible  confusion  of  all  moral  things.  But 
then  I  am  very  happy  in  having  my  legis  by  my  side ;  for  if,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  conventional  world  is  fast  dying  out,  with  all 
its  antiqiiat^  forms,  on  the  other,  a  different,  unchangeable 
world  is  rising  from  a  finer  horizon  before  my  eyes.” 

The  destiny  of  the  German  people  had  to  be  fulfilled ;  and 
Germany  had,  like  Dante,  to  descend  to  the  very  low¬ 
est  depths  ^fore  remounting  again  to  “  view  the 
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•tars  once  more  ”  ( per  riveder  le  stelle ).  Implacable 
fate  appeared  to  Caroline,  as  well  as  to  all  her  contempo¬ 
raries,  under  the  features  of  Napoleon.  “  For  me,  he  never 
was  any  thing  but  Destiny  personified ;  which  I  neither  love 
nor  hate,  but  at  whose  hands  I  await  the  guidance  of  the 
world.” 

Germany’s  political  transformation  exercised  a  direct  in¬ 
fluence  besides  over  the  fate  Si-helling  and  his  wife. 

Shortly  after  the  instalment  of  the  elector-king  at  Wiirz- 
burg,  a  scene  described  by  Caroline  with  charming  irony 
and  a  delicious  humor,  the  philosoj)her  was  called  to  Mu¬ 
nich,  where  those  attempts  at  civilizing  ancient  Bavaria 
were  beginning  to  be  made  which  we  can  still  witness  in 
our  own  days.  Caroline  was  alarmed  as  much  as  amused 
with  the  state  of  intellectual  culture  in  which  she  found  her 
new  jilace  of  residence.  Tlie  bare  names  of  Lessing  and 
Gdthe  were,  indeed,  hardly  known  in  Munich  soedety.  The 
amusements  of  the  best  company  there  were  primitive  in 
their  simplicity,  the  naivete  of  which  would  make  her  laugh, 
were  it  not  that  its  coarseness  is  such  as  to  revolt  the  deli¬ 
cate  tastes  of  this  northern  plant.  The  only  man  who  ap¬ 
parently  belonged  to  his  age  and  his  country,  though  trans¬ 
planted  to  this  inclement  soil,  was  Jacobi,  always  the  same 
“  good,  honest,  but  at  the  bottom  vain,”  individual  whom 
Gotlie  knew  thirty  years  earlier  at  Pempelfort,  “  finding  it 
convenient  to  have  less  wits  and  more  complaisance  than 
formerly  ”  in  that  material  world  to  which  he  had  allowed 
himself  to  be  attracted,  letting  himself  be  spoiled  and  petted 
by  his  two  crabbed  old-maid  sisters. 

If  C.aroline  made  but  few  new  acquaintances,  she  came 
across  a  good  many  of  her  old  friends  in  time,  and  not  only 
met  again  with  Tlieresa,  but  with  her  comrades  of  1797  and 
1798,  the  chiefs  and  champions  of  romanticism.  The 
Tiecks  and  Brentanos  passed  through  Munich  on  their 
return  from  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  and  related  the  words 
and  deeils  of  those  among  their  brethren  whom  they  h.ad 
left  behind  them  in  the  Eternal  City.  From  their  descrip¬ 
tion,  these  Germans  living  in  Rome  had  run  themselves 
into  a  perfectly  “  inextricable  chaos  of  intrigues,  folly,  and 
adventures.”  IIumlx)ldt  was  at  that  time  Prussian  minis¬ 
ter  at  Rome ;  and  it  may  be  easily  imagined  that  neither  he 
nor  his  wife  entered  into  the  extravagant  eccentricities  of 
the  romantic  set.  There  existed,  indeed,  two  distinct  fac¬ 
tions,  —  “  the  Pagan  and  Christian  party,”  in  which  ladies 
played  a  very  prominent  part ;  Madame  de  Humboldt  hav¬ 
ing  declared  herself  in  favor  of  the  coddess  Venus,  while 
Madame  Bemhardi  (Ticck’s  sister)  adhered  to  “  the  Vir¬ 
gin  Marv'.”  “  It  is  true,”  Caroline  maliciously  adds,  “  the 
beauty  of  the  one  and  the  purity  of  mind  of  the  other  coun¬ 
terbalance  each  other  pretty  nearly . The  piety  and 

sanctity  of  all  this  parish  is  little  more  than  mere  form  and 
outward  manner.  In  the  best  of  them  (L.  Tieck,  for  in¬ 
stance)  they  must  only  be  taken  in  a  poetical  sense.”  It 
was  reported  that  the  Tiecks  had  gone  over  to  Catholicism, 
as  Friedrich  and  Dorothea  Schlegel,  Zacharias  Werner, 
and  so  many  others,  were  about  to  do.  In  Caroline's  eye, 
this  fact  has  but  small  importance.  It  would  be  but  a 
form  more ;  for  in  the  main  L.  Tieck,  the  best  and  cleverest 
of  the  whole  set,  would  remain  what  he  was  before,  "  a 

Eceful,  respectable  vagabond.”  His  sister,  the  Roman 
donna,  ha!d  also  returned  to  Germany,  to  plead  in  the 
divorce  court  against  Bernhardi,  for  she  was  about  to  mar¬ 
ry  HeiT  von  Knorring,  another  devotee ;  and  the  whole 
family,  accompanied  by  Zacharias  Werner,  the  pious  rene¬ 
gade,  gave  themselves  highly  political  airs.  Tb^  pretended 
to  aee  the  salvation  both  ot  Germany  and  Christendom 
in  the  house  of  Hapsburg ;  but  as  Caroline  observes,  with 
her  usual  clear  perception  and  good  sense,  “  all  these  hopes, 
beliefs,  and  loves  must  be  taken  in  a  merely  allegorical 
sense ;  for  in  reality  they  care  very  little  about  the  powers 
above  or  the  world  below,  provid^  they  lead  a  jolly  life, 
and  have  their  purses  well  filled.  I  never  saw  people  less 
pious,  or  less  resigned  to  the  will  of  Heaven,  than  these.  .  .  . 
^ese  three  brothers  and  their  sister,  each  one  possessing 
eminent  talents,  bom  in  an  artisan’s  hut  among  the  sands 
of  the  Mark  of  Brandenburg,  might  form  a  splendid  phe¬ 
nomenon,  were  it  not  for  an  immorality  cormptive  Mth 


of  body  and  soul,  and  an  entire  want  of  religious  feeling ;  ” 
and  in  a  very  cutting  sonnet,  which  of  course  remained  un¬ 
published,  she  ridiculed  the  whole  school,  which  had  be¬ 
come  a  brotherhood. 

These  tendencies,  and  the  tone  of  this  set,  had  become  so 
general,  that  even  young  reemits,  such  as  the  Baron  von 
Rumohr,  —  the  greatest  art  critic,  by  the  way,  whom  Ger¬ 
many  has  brought  forth  in  this  century,  —  adopted  them.  I 
know  of  no  more  distressing  sight  than  this  baron,  without 
the  smallest  dignity.  He  did  intend  to  settle  here,  to  leave 
all  his  terrestrial  goods,  and  to  follow  Christ;  but  I  think 
he  will  soon  take  wing  again,  for  there  is  no  scafish  to  be 
had  at  Munich,  and  he  does  not  like  our  cookciy.  .  .  . 
What  a  pitv  that  he  should  be  so  unreasonable,  so  tiresome, 
and  play  tiie  fool  to  such  a  degree  I  for  Heaven  has  be¬ 
stowed  upon  him  one  sense,  —  that  of  art,  which  no  one  else 
has  in  the  same  degree.  It  is  true  that  the  sense  of  eating 
and  drinking  is  equally  strongly  developed  in  him,  and  that 
he  never  allows  his  culinary  opinions  to  be  disputed.  But 
it  is  very  disgusting  to  hear  a  man  talk  in  exactly  the  same 
strain  of  a  lobster  and  of  a  Madonna  and  Chilil.”  This 
singular  mixture  of  sensuality  and  devotion,  which  formed 
the  chief  characteristic  of  Friedrich  Schlegel  himself,  the 
head  of  the  romantic  school,  seems  to  have  communicated 
itself  likewise  to  his  followers.  Zacharias  Werner  had  it  in 
the  highest  degree,  nor  were  the  Brentanos  by  any  means 
free  from  it.  Tliey  also  came  to  Munich  during  the  winter 
of  1808-9 ;  Savigny,  already  famous  as  a  writer,  and  broth¬ 
er-in-law  to  Clemens ;  Clemens  himself,  whom  Caroline  had 
nicknamed  “  Demens,”  with  the  young  wife  who  carried 
him  off,  —  she  whom  he  had  carried  off  six  years  before  hav¬ 
ing  since  died ;  finally,  Bettina,  “  looking  like  a  little  Berlin 
Jewess,  and  racking  her  brain  for  wit.  Not  that  she  is  by 
any  means  wanting  in  intelligence;  tout  au  contraire.  But 
it  IS  so  sad,  to  sec  how  she  strains,  distends,  and  distorts  that 
which  she  has.”  “  All  these  Brentanos,”  she  again  says, 
“  are  such  thoroughly  unnatural  natures !  ”  Nevertheless, 
Bettina  was,  of  all  the  Brentano  set,  the  one  least  distaste- 
tul  to  Caroline.  She  even  likes  the  crazy  pilgrim,*  in  spite 
of  all  her  freaks  and  eccentricities. 

“  She  is  a  strange  little  creature,”  she  writes ;  “  a  real  Bettina,! 
by  liodily  suppleness  and  flexibility ;  inwardly  sensible,  outward¬ 
ly  crazy  ;  decent,  and  yet  beyond  all  deci  ncy.  Unt'ortunately, 
she  suffers  from  the  family  disease  of  the  Brentanos :  she  is  not 
quite  natural  in  what  she  is  or  does,  and  still  she  cannot  be 
otherwise;  however,  she  pleases  me  better  than  the  others.” 

She  had  come  to  take  care  of  Tieck,  already  gouty,  although 
but  thirty-four,  and  the  gossip  to  which  this  juvenile  sick- 
nurse  gave  rise  may  be  easily  imagined.  She  stood  on  no 
ceremony  whatever  with  him. 

"  Coquetting  with  her  invalid  charge  in  word  and  gesture,  using 
the  familiar  thou,  kissing  him,  and  then  again  harshly  telling 
him  unpleasant  truths ;  for  she  has  her  eyes  wide  open  to  his 
failings,  and  is  not  in  love  with  him.” 

“  She  passes  whole  days  in  his  company,  quite  alone,  and  sev¬ 
eral  persons  are  afraid  of  going  there  on  account  of  her;  for  she 
does  not  always  succeed  in  being  witty,  and  can  at  times  become 
coarse  and  disagreeable.  She  is,  moreover,  oftener  to  be  found 
under  than  upon  the  table,  and  never,  by  any  chance,  upon  a 
chair.  You  are,  I  dare  say,  curious  after  all  this,  to  know  wheth¬ 
er  she  be  young  and  pretty ;  but  there  lies  the  point.  She  is 
neither  young  nor  old,  neither  pretty  nor  ugly  :  she  looks  neith¬ 
er  like  a  man  nor  a  woman.” 

Before  her  end,  Caroline  was  to  see  some  one  again  who 
had  stood  far  nearer  to  her  than  the  Tiecks  and  Brent.mos, 
and  all  the  rest.  Madame  de  Stael  and  Benjamin  Constant 
came  to  spend  a  fortnight  at  Munich,  nccompanie<l  by  -Au¬ 
gust  Wilhelm  Schlegel.  “  He  was  well  and  cheerful,  and 
our  intercourse  was  quite  friendly,  and  entirely  without  em¬ 
barrassment.  He  and  Schelling  were  inseparable.” 

Caroline  allowed  neither  B.  Constant,  nor  Madame  de 

•  The  title  of  one  of  Gdtbe’s  tales  In  Wilhelm  Meister’s  Winder 
Jnhre. 

t  In  his  Venetinn  Epigrams,  written  In  1701,  GOthe  gives  the  name 
of  Bettina  to  the  little  gypsy  girl  who  was  to  become  the  model  of 
MIgnon. 
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Stael  to  impose  upon  her ;  she  saw  that  the  first  understoofl 
nothing  about  German  poetry,  and  could  only  appreciate 
the  moral  side  of  her  countrymen.  His  companion  seemed 
to  her  “  a  phenomenon  of  vitol  power,  selfishness,  and  in¬ 
cessant  intellectual  activity.  Her  exterior  is  transfijrured 
by  her  interior,  and  lias  preat  need  of  it ;  for  there  are  mo¬ 
ments,  or  r.athcr  dresses,  in  which  she  looks  like  a  sutler, 
and  in  which,  nevertheless,  one  can  quite  well  imacrine  her 
capable  of  representinp  Phmdra,  in  the  most  elevated  trapi- 
cal  sense.”  No  jealousy  whatever  appears  to  have  dictated 
this  judpment,  for  Caroline  is  quite  ready  to  acknowledpe 
that  Schlegel  owes  more  to  the  petulant  Frenchwoman  than 
she  to  him.  In  the  midst  of  this  false  Catholicism  of  the 
romantic  school,  “  Wilhelm  remains  Protestant  under  his 
own  shield,  or  rather  that  of  his  Pallas,  ...  for  after  all 
he  is  the  purest  of  them  .all.  .  .  .  Alas  I  how  they  have  erred 
from  the  right  road,  and  how  they  have  allowed  themselves 
to  be  led  .astriiy  by  destinies  which  they  have  prepared  for 
themselves.”  Tliis  last  remark  is  especially  addressed  to 
Friedrich  Sehlepcl,  just  then  at  Vienna,  enjoying  Alicante 
and  biscuits,  as,  ten  years  previously,  he  had  appreciated 
liqueurs  and  sausapes  at  Berlin.  He  also  had  pone  over  to 
the  house  of  Austria,  and  to  the  Catholic  Church  at  the 
game  time,  and  showed  a  strong  disposition  to  “  become  a 
persecutor  of  heretics.  They  say  he  is  already  as  fat.  lazy, 
and  sensual  as  a  monk.  ...  I  knew  them  all  in  better 
times,  in  the  ape  of  their  innocence.  Then  came  discord 
and  sin.  .  .  .  How  firm  he  has  remained,  relying  on  him- 
lelf ;  how  pood,  open,  childlike,  and  entirely  dignified  that 
friend  (alluding  to  her  husband,  Schelling)  whom  I  need 
not  name  I  ” 

Let  us  end  with  these  words,  which  are  the  chorus  of  all 
Caroline’s  letters  concerning  him  who,  during  the  time  of 
her  happiness,  h.ad  “  melted  all  her  existence  in  sweetness.” 
This  feeling  was  not  to  last  long.  She  died  almost  sud¬ 
denly  on  a  journey  in  Wurtemberg,  where  she  was  going 
to  pay  a  visit  to  Schelling’s  aged  p.arents.  The  same  dis¬ 
ease  which  had  carried  off  her  child,  nine  years  before,  put 
an  end  to  her  own  life  on  the  7th  of  September,  1809,  at 
the  age  of  forty-six.  As  she  had  foreseen  and  prophesied, 
she  “  closed  her  eyes  in  peace  and  serenity  of  mind.” 

In  the  beginning  of  this  essay,  I  quoted  those  words  of 
grief  and  passionate  admiration  which  escaped  Schelling’s 
lips  a  few  weeks  after  losing  “  this  singular  being,  whose 
equal  will  not  appear  again  on  earth.”  He  remained  true 
to  this  feeling  ;  and  more  than  ten  years  afterwards,  when 
the  daughter  of  that  Louise  Gotter,  who  had  been  Caroline’s 
oldest  and  best  friend,  again  gave  him  pure  domestic  hap¬ 
piness,  he  evidently  still  had  before  him  the  image  of  the 
wife  of  his  youth,  when  he  exclaims  in  his  Platonic  dialogue, 
“  Clara,”  “  Let  me  recall  to  mind  the  transfigured  friend  who 
was  my  life’s  guardian  angel ;  let  me  remember  how,  at  the 
approach  of  the  shadow  of  death,  a  celestial  radiance 
illuminated  her  whole  being  to  such  a  degree  that  I 
thought  I  had  never  seen  her  more  beautiful  than  at  the 
very  moment  when  she  was  about  to  breathe  her  last, 
nor  even  imagined  that  death  could  present  so  much  grace. 
Let  me  remember  how  her  accents,  at  all  times  melodious, 
became  divine  music,  spiritual  sounds  which  even  now 
resound  in  the  depths  of  my  heart.” 

Caroline  was  not  the  only  superior  woman  of  those  times, 
whose  life  presents  a  tissue  of  romantic  vicissitudes,  errors, 
and  grand  sides.  On  her  track  we  have  already  met 
with  the  daughters  of  Ileyne  and  Moses  Mendelssohn. 
If  we  wished  to  widen  our  range,  how  many  others  besides, 
such  as  Charlotte  von  Kalb,  Caroline  von  Wolzogen, 
Sophie  Mereau,  Emilie  von  Berlepsch,  Frau  von  Knorring, 
and  Madame  de  Kriidner,  would  have  to  be  placed  within 
it,  as  forming  inherent  parts  of  the  literary  society  of 
that  memorable  period.  Yet  we  should  be  mistaken  were 
we  to  judge  of  the  general  morality  of  their  age  by 
their  example ;  for,  in  this,  Germany  presents  an  analogous 
spectacle  to  France,  England,  and  Italy,  during  their 
greatest  literary  periods.  The  higher  classes  sou'iht 
esgerly  to  free  themselves  from  the  trammels  of  a  social 
order,  to  which  the  middle  ranks  still  scrupulously  adhered. 


The  world  of  art  and  literature  was  essentially  addrcsseil  to 
the  higher  orders  of  society,  adopted  and  cherished  by 
them,  and  partook  of  other  social  priviletres  and  “  freedom 
from  all  prejudice.”  There  is  much  said  about  the  cor¬ 
ruption  of  France  under  Louis  XV.,  and  of  England  under 
Charles  II. :  if  we  look  at  things  somewhat  closer,  however, 
we  may  detect  here,  as  elsewhere,  below  a  licentious  court, 
nobility,  and  literary  coterie,  an  orderly,  steady,  and  even 
pious  middle-class.  'Thus  beside  and  below  the  free 
society  of  Berlin  and  Weimar,  an  honest,  laborious  class  of 
citizens  existed,  who,  incapable  of  comprehending  what 
was  going  on  above  them,  were  only  too  ready  to  look  upon 
all  this  set  as  a  species  of  gypsy  company  devoid  of  all 
principles,  and  to  censure  its  freaks  and  immorality  with  a 
species  of  equivoc.al  charity  only  to  be  found  among  the 
virtuous.  It  would  be  a  great  error  were  we  to  suppose 
that  the  high  intellectuiil  culture  of  Weimar  penetrated  to 
the  mass  of  the  nation  or  even  to  the  miildle-classes. 
An  abyss  separated  the  two  worlds ;  and  a  bourgeoisie  which 
devoutly  crossed  itself  at  the  bare  mention  of  Wilhelm 
Meister’s  wild  associates  and  at  the  thought  of  the  subver¬ 
sive  principles  of  the  Elective  A/jfinilie>.  when  it  did  not 
content  itself  with  the  Bible  and  Gellert’s  Fables,  read  the 
novels  of  Auguste  Lafontaine.  It  always  has  lieen  so : 
Raphael  and  Shakspeare  were  not  more  moral,  in  the 
bourgeois  sense  of  the  word,  than  Diderot  and  Gdthc. 


PEEPS  AT  SPIRITS. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Spiritualism,  or  Spiritism, 
for  we  decline  entering  on  a  question  about  which  “  eminent 
lexicographers,”  as  the  Medium  News  tells  us,  .are  at  va¬ 
riance,  is  really  marching  on.  It  is  rapidly  freeing  itself 
from  the  baser  elements  of  table-turning,  rapping,  “  tip¬ 
ping,”  and  planchette  writing,  and  attaining  a  far  more 
direct  faculty  of  converse  with  the  ghostly  world.  It  is 
true  that  some  of  the  lowlier  incidents  of  its  early  origin 
still  cling  to  it ;  that,  with  a  few  exceptions,  its  seances,  so 
far  as  London  is  concerned,  seem  to  be  held  in  queer  (juar- 
ters,  —  in  London  Fields,  Clerkenwell,  or  Bethnal  Green, 
—  and  that  its  mediums  still  rejoice  in  the  oddest  of  all 
possible  names.  Since  the  heroes  of  Mr.  Dickens’s  later 
fictions,  we  have  met  with  no  odder  group  of  designations 
than  those  enjoyed  by  Messrs.  Guppy,  Mumler,  Shorter, 
Cogman,  and  Simkiss.  But  it  must  be  owned  that  greater 
names  are  dropping  in.  “  The  People’s  Poet,”  and  “  The 
Discoverer  of  Thallium,”  titles  which  certainly  throw  a 
halo  of  grandeur  round  the  rather  commonplace  personages 
of  Mr.  Crookes  and  Mr.  Gerald  Massey,  are  at  the  head  of 
the  movement.  It  has  been  formally  announced  by  the 
spirits  themselves  that  all  criticism  on  their  doings  and 
sayings  is  simply  the  result  of  “  weak  blood  and  a  stru¬ 
mous  temperament.”  The  movement  is  widening  its  bor¬ 
ders  beyond  Clerkenwell  and  Bethnal  Green ;  there  is  “  a 
respectable  church  ”  of  Spiritualists  at  Melbourne,  in 
which  we  are  glad  to  remark  the  new  peculiarity  of  “  a 
marked  predominance  of  intellectual  physiognomy;”  and 
there  is  a  circle  at  Cairo  where  “  Madame  Blawatsky  ”  is 
willing,  for  a  consideration,  to  reproduce  the  plague  of 
frogs,  or  any  similar  incident  of  Pharaonic  life,  at  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  notice.  Spiritualism  has  at  last  a  worship,  which 
is  described  as  consisting  of  “  invocations,  the  singing  of 
suitable  hymns,  and  the  delivery  of  addresses  without  any 
ceremony  or  ritual.”  To  conduct  worship  without  ceremony 
or  ritual  of  any  sort  is  an  achievement  which  even  Qua¬ 
kers  despair  of,  and  of  which  Spiritualism  may  be  justly 
proud ;  though  we  are  bound  to  say  that  the  accounts  of 
such  services  as  we  have  seen  have  the  familiar  twang  of 
the  conventicle,  and  little  besides,  to  recommend  them. 
The  address  of  the  “  Medium  in  a  Trance,”  which  closes 
the  proceedings,  reads  wonderfully  like  the  oniinary  dis¬ 
course  of  our  friend  Mr.  Stiggins  out  of  it.  But  this  is  of 
little  consequence,  when,  as  the  Spiritualist  organ  triumph¬ 
antly  observes,  “  Science  is  on  our  side,  and  the  spirit  of 
the  age  is  with  us.”  It  is  of  still  less  importance  whan  the 
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spirits  themselves,  after  a  good  deal  of  ghostly  coquetry, 
have  been  at  last  wheedled  into  coming  fairly  to  the  front ; 
when  these  ghostly  visitants  are  no  more  like  Wordsworth’s 
cuckoo,  “  a  wandering  voice,”  but  are  good  enough  to  take 
material  form,  and  to  allow  themselves  to  he  seen  of  mor¬ 
tal  eyes  and  photographed  in  common  cartes-de-visite. 

The  first  photographic  manifestation  took  place,  of 
course,  in  America ;  but  the  Yankee  seer  experienced  the 
usual  prophetic  fate,  and  the  discovery  had  to  be  made 
over  again,  in  less  sceptical  climes.  It  is  only  fair  to  Mr. 
Samuel  Guppy  that  he  should  tell  his  own  story.  He  had 
accompanied  his  wife,  with  conjugal  solicitude,  to  a  photo¬ 
graphic  studio;  and,  “after  the  sitting  was  finished,  I 
asked  her  to  try  an  experiment  to  see  if  I  could  get  a 
spirit  photograph.  I  arranged  the  drapery,  sitting  myself 
in  front  of  a  screen  of  black  cloth,  my  wife  being  behind 
it.  ^Vhile  so  sitting,  waiting  for  Mr,  Hudson  to  bring  the 
prepared  plate,  a  wreath  of  artificial  flowers  was  placed  on 
my  head.  Mr.  Hudson  brought  the  plate,  took  and  deyel- 
oped  the  picture,  which  showed  a  draped  figure  in  white, 
standing  behind  me.”  We  see  the  result  in  a  copy  of  the 
carle-de-visite  which  is  now  before  us.  The  world  knows 
nothing  of  its  greatest  men ;  and  we  were  a  little  startled  at 
first  sight  of  the  venerable  person  with  whom  spirits  take 
such  affectionate  liberties.  If  we  may  trust  the  photo¬ 
graph,  Mr.  Guppy  is  a  rather  short  and  podgy  person,  with 
an  extremely  ill-fitting  coat,  and  leaning  back  in  a  chair 
with  that  air  of  attempted  serenity  which  is  common  in 
photographic  studios.  His  head  appears  to  be  bald,  and  is 
certainly  covered  by  a  wreath  of  flowers,  which,  as  big 
cabbage-roses  of  this  sort  hardly  bloom  in  the  month  of 
March,  we  may  presume  to  be  artificial.  Behind  Mr. 
Guppy  is  a  white  erection,  which  might  be  a  spirit,  and 
whicn  might  be  a  pump,  but  which  to  mortal  eyes  would 
rather  suggest  a  couple  of  broomsticks,  draped  in  a  white 
sheet.  Altogether,  let  us  frankly  own,  this  first  spiritual 
photograph  is  a  little  destructive  of  reverence.  The  mind 
instinctively  quits  the  veiled  broomsticks,  to  fasten  itself 
on  Mr.  Guppy ;  and  that  comfortable  face,  the  face  of  a 
cosey  tallow-chandler,  when  crowned  with  paper  roses,  be¬ 
comes  absolutely  irresistible.  We  should  tremble  for  the 
domestic  happiness  of  Mrs.  Guppy,  if  Mrs.  Guppy  had  not 
claimeil  her  snare  in  these  spiritual  interviews.  “  I  will  go 
with  Tommy,”  said  Mrs.  Guppy,  in  words  which  throw  a 
certain  subdued  light  on  the  inner  life  of  the  Guppy  cir^ 
cle,  —  “I  will  go  with  Tommy  to  get  a  spirit  photo^aph ; 
but  I  must  have  my  own  way  entirwy.  I  am  always  inter¬ 
fered  with,  and  told  to  do  this  or  that;  but  this  time  I  will 
have  my  own  way  I  ”  The  result  of  this  spirited  conduct 
shall  be  told  in  her  husband’s  words  :  “  We  went  at  three 
o’clock,  to  Mr.  Hudson’s.  A  snow-storm  came  on.  How¬ 
ever,  she  placed  herself  kneeling  with  the  child  in  front. 
She  desired  me  to  look  at  her  through  the  cloth  screen  all 
the  while.  .  .  .  Though  I  say  it  as  shouldn’t  say  it,  I  think 
it  is  the  most  beautiful  photograph  I  have  ever  seen,  and 
worthy  of  copying  by  a  first-rate  painter.”  We  majf  fair¬ 
ly  pardon  this  little  outburst  of  Mr.  Guppy’s  artistic  en¬ 
thusiasm,  as  we  have  pardoned  his  little  irrelevance  about 
the  snow  and  the  exquisite  “  however  ”  which  follows  it ; 
but  to  ordinary  eyes  the  photograph  is  a  very  inferior  pho¬ 
tograph  indeed.  Our  natural  curiosity  about  the  spirited 
wife  who  “  will  have  her  own  way,”  is  disappointed  by  so 
terribly  blurred  a  face  that  not  a  feature  can  be  made  out. 
Such  as  she  is,  however,  Mrs.  Guppy  kneels  in  the  fore¬ 
ground,  holding  “  Tommy,”  whose  hair  does  not  appear  to 
have  seen  a  brush  for  some  months,  in  her  arms,  while  a 
very  unmistakable  spirit  towers  high  behind  them.  Un¬ 
luckily,  the  countenance  of  “  the  spirit  Katey  ”  —  for  Mr. 
Guppy  is  good  enough  to  supply  us  with  her  name  —  is  less 
distinct  than  Mrs.  Guppy’s  own.  She  is  got  up  in  the  usual 
stage  ghost  fashion,  —  indeed,  we  think  it  reflects  credit  on 
our  dramatic  managers  that  they  should  for  so  many  years 
have  known  how  a  ghost  would  be  clothed  when  it  was 
actually  good  enough  to  appear  on  earth.  A  fillet  is  tied 
over  the  brow,  and  a  loose  white  drapery  is  thrown  loosely 
and  vaguely  over  the  rest  of  the  figure,  leaving  a  little  hole 
for  the  face,  and  two  smaller  apertures  for  a  couple  of 
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ghostly  hands.  It  is  a  little  trying  to  faith  to  remark  how  I  ] 

easily  the  whole  thing  could  be  imitated  with  a  common  I  j 

white  pocket-handkerchief  and  an  ordinary  sheet  We  I  i 

have  not  had  the  privilege  of  seeing  any  spiritual  repie-  I  ] 

sentations  in  which  the  ghostly  sitter  appeared  in  a  more  I 

distinctive  garb,  though  we  are  led  to  hope  that  such  may  I 

soon  be  vouchsafed.  Mr.  John  Jones  has,  indeed,  succeeded  H 

in  inducing  spirits  to  appear  in  a  more  earthly  guise,  I 

In  the  photograph  of  his  daughters,  “  one  of  the  spirits  has  H 

on  a  dark  shawl,  is  stooping,  and  reading  a  book ;  the  other,  H 

standing  and  thinking.”  Of  course,  when  one  can  photo-  I 

graph  a  spirit,  it  is  easy  to  photograph  thought  into  the  H 

bargain.  But  the  greatest  success  was  achieved  in  a  sec-  H 

ond  attempt,  where  “  a  spirit  seems  to  have  come  in  with  H 

bonnet  and  lace  fall  on,  as  if  a  visitor,  to  see  the  group  of  H 

three  taken  by  the  camera.”  It  may  have  been  a  little  H 

jealousy  of  the  “  lace  fall  ”  which  induced  “  the  spirit  I 

Katey  ”  to  dispense,  after  Mr.  Guppy’s  interviews,  with  H 

photographs  altogether.  Mr.  Smith  gives  us  an  account  H 

before  wnich  that  of  Mr.  Jones  fades  into  insigniflcance.  H 

At  the  seance  which  he  describes,  “  Katey  came  over  to  the  H 

side  where  Mr.  Harrison  and  myself  were  sitting,  and  H 

showed  two  brilliant  lights,  one  in  each  hand,  the  fingers  I 

of  which  could  be  seen  as  though  grasping  light.  She  said  H 

to  Mr.  H.,  ‘  Now,  Willie,  can  you  see  me  ?  ’  and  as  she  H 

spoke,  she  turneil  the  light  upon  her  countenance,  which  H 

could  be  seen  distinctly,  the  taper  moving  as  she  spoke.  H 

He  then  illuminated  part  of  her  dress,  which  she  said  was  I 

such  as  she  wore  in  India,  referring  to  me  at  the  time  for  H 

confirmation.  ‘  Now  can  you  understand  ?  This  is  the  H 

way  we  show  ourselves  in  the  photographs.’  Mr.  H.  re-  H 

quested  and  was  permitted  to  touch  the  figure  which  we  H 

saw.”  Katey  only  disappeared  to  make  way  for  a  dear  H 
friend,  every  feature  of  whose  face  was  distinctly  to  be  rec-  H 
ognized.  “  Yes,  Cliff,”  said  the  spirit,  —  Mr.  Smith’s  H 

name,  we  may  remark,  is  “  ClifiTord ;  ”  but  spirits  have  their  H 

little  familiarities,  —  “  you  recognize  me,  you  recognize  me! "  H 
After  manifestations  of  this  kind,  we  must  own  that  the  H 
more  ordinary  spiritual  demonstrations  pall  a  little  on  our  H 
taste.  We  don’t  think  we  can  be  rallied  into  vivid  inte^  H 
est,  even  when  the  spirits  ram  our  strong-minded  fnend,  H 
Mrs.  Guppy,  headlong  through  the  stout  brick  wall  of  her  H 

bed-room,  and  leave  her  in  a  light  and  airy  deshabille  to  H 

be  picked  up  by  the  policeman,  or  other  kind  friends  oa  H 

the  pavement.  A  flower-pot,  it  is  pathetically  added,  ac-  H 

companied  her  in  her  flight,  and  stood  uninjured  beside  H 
her.  We  doubt  whether  our  curiosity  will  be  greatly  H 
raised,  even  should  Miss  Lottie  Fowler  be  transported  a  H 
second  time  out  of  an  omnibus,  without  notice  (or,  we  fear,  H  i 
payment)  to  the  conductor,  and  brought  into  a  se'ance  H  { 

through  the  keyhole,  although  it  may  be  interesting  to  H  i 

know  that  “  the  conductor  has  been  sought  for,  but  not  as  H 

j^et  discovered.”  Mr.  “  Punch  ”  will,  no  doubt,  learn  with  ■ 

interest  that  “the  liquor-bottle  with  silver  top  and  stop-  H 

per,”  which  mysteriously  disappeared  at  a  seance  which  he  H 

was  good  enough  to  comment  upon,  has  returned  in  answer  H 

to  his  remonstrances.  It  fell  suddenly  from  the  ceiling,  in  H 

the  presence  of  the  two  mediums  who  assisted  at  its  disap-  H  i 

pearance,  and  to  whose  honesty  the  “  silver  top  and  stop-  H 

per  ”  bear  convincing  witness,  though,  by  an  accident,  H 

nothing  is  said  about  the  liquor.  After  all,  liquor-bottles  H 

are  only  liquor-bottles,  and  spirits  are  spirits.  Tlie  appear  H  i 

ranee  of  “  Katey  ”  in  her  Indian  shawl,  and  of  Mr.  Jones’s  H 

anonymous  friend  in  her  “  lace  fall,”  puts  all  other  wondeM  H 

out  of  court.  We  cannot  help,  however,  feeling  a  certain  H 

anxiety  as  to  the  ultimate  issue  of  these  spiritual  appear-  H 

ances.  When  the  spirit  of  “  John  King  ”  flings  sofa  cush-  H 

ions  about  the  room,  and  puts  his  medium,  Mr.  Williams,  ■ 

through  the  roof,  as  a  punishment  of  disobedience,  we  see  H 
that  we  have  some  spiritual  rough  customers  to  deal  with.  H 

And  our  comfort  is  by  no  means  increased  when  we  are  in-  ■ 

troduced  to  Mr.  “  Jack  Todd,”  a  Liverpool  spiri^  who  ■ 

amuses  himself  with  tearing  a  table  to  pieces,  and  flinging  ■ 

the  legs  of  it  at  the  heads  of  his  visitors.  As  he  turns  oi^  ■ 

to  be  the  spirit  of  a  highwayman,  we  are  hardly  consoled  ■  i 

by  the  assurance  that  “  he  will,  no  doubt,  improve  in  time.  ■  i 

But  if  Mr.  King  is  to  appear  in  person  for  the  purpose  of  ■  1 
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hurling  us  through  the  roof,  and  Mr.  Todd  in  visible  shape 
is  to  re-appear  with  his  highwayman’s  pistols,  it  is  clear  we 
shall  be  driven  to  ask  for  the  institution  of  a  Spiritual  po¬ 
lice.  There  is  no  need,  however,  to  anticipate  dangers ; 
and  meanwhile  these  visible  apparitions  afford  a  timely 
dieck  to  the  merely  “  sensual  ”  critics,  who,  out  of  sheer 
« weak  blood  and  strumous  temperament,”  are  forever  in¬ 
sisting  on  the  test  of  utility.  As  to  utility,  we  have  Mr. 
Sharpe’s  confession  that  “  the  Sharpe  rifle  was  wholly  in¬ 
vented  for  him  by  the  spirits,  and  that  he  merely  obeyed 
their  injunctions.”  Detectives,  too,  would  become  at  once 
unnecessary,  if  our  present  criminal  code  were  only  re¬ 
formed.  “Tracing  murders  and  other  criminal  occur¬ 
rences  is  quite  practicable,  and  will  be  common  to  mediums 
whenever  society  is  enlightened  enough  to  make  a  proper 
use  of  the  information  thus  obtained.  All  clairvoyants 
and  mediums,  with  hardly  an  exception,  decline  to  give 
information  in  such  cases,  because  of  the  very  un- 
pleiisant  moral  relations  that  it  subjects  them  to.”  The 
spirit  world  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  our  present 
system  of  criminal  punishment,  or  it  would  not  be  honored 
with  the  patronage  of  Mr.  Jack  Todd.  But,  setting  aside 
til  merely  practical  results,  we  may  clearly  expect  some 
remarkable  changes  in  the  spirit-conduct,  should  spirits  be 
good  enough  to  come  face  to  face  with  us.  The  sentimental 
tone  which  unhappily  pervades  all  the  communications  we 
have  ever  seen  from  the  spirit  world  will,  no  doubt,  pass  into 
a  tone  more  common  among  persons  of  average  intelligence. 
“  Ellen,”  for  instance,  when  consulted  about  the  health  of 
a  living  friend,  will  hardly  reply  in  a  rhapsody  of  this  s<yt : 
“Ellen  sees  her  friend’s  wasting  form  is  nearly  extinct. 
She  may  reach  the  first  cheerful  warbling  of  the  birds, 
which  invite  her  to  the  bright  shores  of  that  ever-blissful 
land  of  happy  angels,  who  are  standing  to  aid  her  to  as¬ 
cend  those  beautiful  regions  of  evei^reigning  harmony, 
where  the  angels  of  bliss  are  singing  their  welcome  chants 
of  melody,  ringing  through  the  groves  of  the  most  luxuri¬ 
ant  plants  and  trees,  whose  fragrance  perfumes  the  air. 
As  you  glide  through,  scarcely  touching  the  soil,  you  feel 
to  soar  the  air  like  the  things  of  winged  creation;  but 
pride  does  not  exist  among  the  dear  angel  spirits.”  If 
“  Ellen  ”  would  only  allow  “  Cliff  ”  to  recognize  her,  or 
“  H.”  to  touch  her,  she  might  allow  some  less  intimate 
fnend  to  suggest  that  a  “  form  ”  can  be  hardly  “  extinct,” 
and  that  “  ascending  a  region  ”  is  almost  as  difficult  as 
“  soaring  the  air.”  It  is,  perhaps,  hardly  safe  to  entertain 
the  more  ambitious  hope  that  an  (Ecumenical  council  of 
visible  spirits  might  settle  some  of  the  difficulties  which 
seem  to  exist  in  the  Spiritualist  Church  itself.  There  is  a 
schism  on  the  subject  of  vaccination;  there  is  another 
schism  on  the  subject  of  Christianity.  Mr.  Jones  still 
seems  to  cling  to  the  Christian  tradition ;  while  the  freer 
Spiritualists  call  up  the  spirit  of  Tom  Baine,  and  declare 
“  there  are  vast  asylums  in  the  spirit  world,  where  the  vic¬ 
tims  of  dogma  are  placed  until  they  are  able  to  perceive 
truth  independently.”  There  is  a  schism  as  to  “  psychic 
force,”  where  the  followers  of  Mr.  Hume  find  no  words  too 
emphatic  for  Mr.  Sergt.  Cox.  Unhappily,  the  spirits  seem 
as  divided  as  their  followers.  Those  who  lodk  for  theo- 
logic  peace  in  the  after  world  have  still  to  learn  that 
Unitarian  and  Trinitarian  spirits  carry  on  their  dogmatic 
controversies  as  busily  as  if  they  were  on  earth,  though, 
as  it  seems  to  the  “  strumous  ”  critic,  with  even  less  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  subject  discussed.  But,  if  we  cannot  get  a 
council,  we  can  at  least  get  a  photograph ;  and  spirits  that 
can  find  no  union  in  theology  can  find  a  common  ground 
of  enjoyment  in  crowning  Mr.  Guppy  with  artificial  roses, 
and  in  gladdening  the  heart  of  Mr.  Jones  with  a  “  lace 
fall.” 


H.\LLUCINATIONS. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  interest  attached  to  the 
subject  of  hallucinations  is  not  of  a  particularly  pleasing 
or  cheerful  kind.  The  mental  associations  which  cohere 
to  it  necessarily  impart  to  it  something  of  their  own  som¬ 
bre  complexion.  In  the  first  place,  to  a  person  holding 


exalted  notions  of  the  inherent  dignity  of  his  species,  the 
historical  relations  of  the  subject  are  not  by  any  means 
assuring.  In  all  ages,  hallucination  has  been  closely  allied 
to  superstition,  sometimes  in  the  way  of  cause,  and  soine- 
times  of  effect.  As  illustrative  of  this,  we  need  only  point 
to  the  presence  of  this  element  in  the  moral  epidemics 
which  have  prevaileil  in  Europe.  Mr.  Lecky  has  shown 
that  it  was  hallucination  which  prompted  the  early  ancho¬ 
rites  to  endure  the  horrors  of  their  desert  life ;  it  was  this 
that  gave  rise  to  the  hideous  forms  of  epidemic  degrada¬ 
tion  called  lycanthropy,  vampyrism,  and  the  dancing  ma¬ 
nias  of  the  Middle  Ages  ;  and  it  forms  a  chief  feature  in  that 
outbreak  of  so-called  witchcraft,  which  for  nearly  two 
centuries  pressed  like  a  nightmare  on  the  peoples  of 
Europe,  and  followed  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  to  America.  The 
subject  is  also  invested  with  a  weird,  unearthly  interest, 
from  the  resemblance  of  ocular  hallucinations  to  the  popu¬ 
lar  ideal  of  the  class  of  disembodied  spirits,  which,  for 
reasons  of  their  own,  are  supposed  to  “  revisit  the  glimpses 
of  the  moon.” 

But  apart  from  these  melancholy  associations,  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  one  of  considerable  intrinsic  interest,  and  not  de¬ 
void  of  some  bearing  on  questions  of  practical  every-day 
life.  Hallucinations  occur  only  in  certain  abnormal,  though 
not  necessarily  morbid  states  of  the  body.  They  may  be 
described  as  a  class  of  sensations  in  which  the  impression, 
while  appearing  to  be  made  by  an  external  object,  is  really 
due  to  some  internal  cause.  An  hallucination,  then,  is  sim¬ 
ply  a  counterfeit  sensation ;  an  impostor,  whose  “  get-up  ” 
is  so  admirable  as  to  enable  it  successfully  to  personate  an 
impression  by  a  real  subject.  Hallucination  may  occur 
within  the  province  of  any  of  the  senses.  Those  of  smell 
are  occasionally  met  with  in  connection  with  disease.  Bur¬ 
ton,  in  his  “  Anatomy  of  Melancholy  ”  mentions  the  case  of  a 
French  poet  who  was  ordered  by  his  physician  to  anoint 
his  temples  with  a  certain  unguent  to  act  as  a  soporific : 
but  he  so  detested  the  smell  of  it,  that  for  many  years  after 
all  that  came  near  him  he  imagined  to  scent  of  it,  and 
would  let  no  man  walk  with  him,  nor  wear  any  new  clothes, 
because  he  thought  they  smelled  of  it ;  in  all  other  things 
wise  and  discreet,  he  would  talk  sensibly.” 

Hallucinations  of  touch  rarely  occur,  unless  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  those  of  the  other  senses.  Those  pertaining  to 
the  auditory  nerve  are,  however,  not  unfrequent.  Mr. 
Lewis  mentions  that  Charles  Dickens  once  declared  to  him 
that  every  word  said  by  his  characters  was  distinctly  heard 
by  him.  An  eminent  living  English  physiologist  says  of 
himself :  “  In  reading  books  written  by  persons  with  whom 
I  am  acquainted,  I  am  sometimes  tormented  by  hearing  the 
words  pronounced  in  the  exact  way  in  which  these  persons 
would  utter  them ;  any  trick  or  peculiarity  of  voice  or  ges¬ 
ture  being  also  very  accurately  reproduced.”  Dr.  Johnson 
was  greatly  impressed  by  hearing,  on  one  occasion,  his 
mother  distinctly  calling  his  name,  “  Samuel,”  though  at 
the  time  she  was  many  miles  distant.  Dr.  Ortigue,  the 
French  musician,  states  that  the  songs  of  birds  in  the  coun¬ 
try  have  so  vividly  re-awakened  in  him  the  impression  of 
Beethoven’s  Pastoral,  that  he  heard  that  symphony  execu¬ 
ted  with  a  precision  and  justness  of  intonation  perfectly 
marvellous. 

But  the  most  striking  examples  of  hallucinations  are 
those  connected  with  visual  impressions.  Here  it  is  almost 
impossible,  for  the  moment,  to  resist  the  conviction  that  an 
impression  on  the  retina  similar  to  that  which  would  be 
made  by  an  object,  has  actually  been  made  by  such  an 
object.  The  aphorism  “  Seeing  is  believing,”  expresses  the 
popular  idea  oi  this  irresistible  force  of  visual  sensations. 
To  discredit  the  evidence  of  their  own  eyes  would  appear 
to  most  people  a  mental  feat  equally  impossible  and  irra¬ 
tional.  Yet  the  ability  to  exercise  the  kind  of  incredulity 
of  which  this  is  a  popular  description,  far  from  being  neces¬ 
sarily  irrational,  is  sometimes  the  very  evidence  and  cru¬ 
cial  test  of  reason.  Accounts  of  remarkable  cases  of  ocu¬ 
lar  hallucination  are  so  common,  especially  in  medical 

literature,  that  it  is  difficult  to  select.  A  lady.  Miss  N - , 

was  one  evening  left  sole  inmate  of  her  house ;  the  rest 
of  the  family,  including  her  infirm  mother,  being  out.  A 
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dreadful  thunder-storm  which  came  on  made  her  thoughts 
wander  anxiously  to  her  father.  Happening  to  visit  the 
room  he  usually  occupied,  she  was  surprised  to  see  him 
seated  in  his  arm-chair.  Thinking  he  had  come  in  without 
her  having  heard  him,  she  went  forward  to  inquire  how  he 
got  in.  Repeating  the  word  “  Father,”  she  tried  to  put 
her  hand  on  his  shoulder,  when  it  went  down,  from  having 
met  no  resistance.  She  retired  in  great  alarm.  After  a 
time,  she  mustered  courage  to  return  to  the  room,  in  order 
to  ascertain  whether  she  had  not  been  deceived  by  some 
peculiar  arrangement  of  the  drapery  or  furniture.  The 
figure  was  seated  as  before ;  and  she  now  concluded  that 
it  was  an  hallucination.  She  looked  at  it  from  various 
points  of  view,  rubbed  her  eyes,  but  without  affecting  the 
appearance.  It  was  still  there  when  she  entered  the  room 
the  third  or  fourth  time.  It  should  be  added,  that  the  lady 
was  convalescent  from  a  recent  illness. 

Not  unfreqiiently.  in  hallucinations,  several  of  the  senses 
are  concurrently  affected.  A  student  was  about  to  retire 
to  bed  after  a  hard  night’s  work,  when  the  accidental  turn¬ 
ing  up  of  a  letter  firom  an  old  companion,  long  dead, 
brought  up  recollections  of  the  deceased.  He  had  just  ex¬ 
tinguished  his  candle,  when  he  heard  himself  addressed  by 
the  well-remembered  voice  of  his  former  friend,  and  at  the 
same  time  felt  his  arm  grasped.  Suspecting  the  nature  of 
the  visitation,  he  relighted  his  candle,  and  saw  standing 
before  him  the  form  of  his  old  friend.  It  beckoned  to  the 
door,  and  glided  out,  when  he  became  giddy,  and  fell  down. 
Though  three  senses  were  implicated  in  this  instance,  the 
student  never  had  any  doubt  that  he  was  the  subject  of 
hallucination. 

A  case  remarkably  similar  in  its  details  is  also  on  record. 
A  gentleman  wbo  had  been  engaged  in  reading  during  the 
evening,  was  about  to  retire  to  his  bedroom,  when  he 
chanced  to  see  a  letter  on  a  side-table.  It  proved  to  be  an 
invitation  to  attend  the  funeral  of  the  mother  of  an  old  de¬ 
ceased  acquaintance.  This  led  his  thoughts  to  the  painful 
history  of  the  family  and  of  his  friend.  Engaged  in  these 
reflections,  he  undressed  himself,  and  extinguished  his  can¬ 
dle,  when  he  suddenly  felt  his  arm  grasped  a  little  below 
the  shoulder,  and  forcibly  pressed  to  his  side.  He  strug¬ 
gled  to  free  himself,  calling  aloud,  “  I^et  go  my  arm ;  ” 
when  he  distinctly  heard  the  words,  “  Don’t  be  afraid,” 
uttered  in  a  low  tone.  He  immediately  said,  “  Allow  me 
to  light  the  candle,”  when  his  arm  was  released.  On  light¬ 
ing  the  candle,  and  turning  towards  the  door,  he  saw  be¬ 
fore  him  the  figure  of  his  deceased  friend.  On  stepping 
towards  it,  it  receded,  face  towards  him.  It  passed  thus 
•lowly  down  stairs,  but  stopped  when  the  lobby  was  reached. 
He  passed  close  to  the  figure,  and  opened  the  street-door, 
when  he  became  giddy,  sank  into  a  chair,  and  let  fall  the 
candle.  He  never  for  a  moment  considered  the  image  a 
real  object.  In  these  three  cases,  the  reader  will  have  per¬ 
ceived  the  pre.sence  of  one  common  mental  element,  —  that 
of  strong  emotional  feeling. 

In  the  following  example,  profound  concentration  of  the 
attention  on  a  favorite  object  seems  to  have  been  the  ante¬ 
cedent  determining  condition.  M.  Baudry,  a  French  engi¬ 
neer,  was  one  day  deeply  occupied  with  a  canal  scheme, 
and  had  just  traced  on  a  map  before  him  the  route  which 
he  proposed  for  it.  All  at  once  he  saw  before  him  a  pam¬ 
phlet  in  yellow,  with  the  title,  “Project  of  the  Opening  of  a 
Canal  in  the  Plains  of  Sologne.  For  several  minutes  he  read 
in  it,  the  ideas  being  of  course  confirmatory  of  his  own, 
when  the  phantasmal  brochure  disappeared.  When  the 
hallucination  becomes  persistent  and  chronic,  the  effect 
may  be  duastrous,  even  though  it  is  unable  to  coerce  the 
mind  into  a  belief  of  its  objective  reality.  This  is  illus- 
^ted  in  the  well-known  case  related  by  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
in  which  an  eminent  lawyer  died  from  mental  depression, 
being  continually  haunted  by  a  skeleton,  though  he  was 
quite  aware  of  the  purely  subjective  character  of  his 
tormentor. 

In  such  cases  as  these,  where  does  the  deception  lie  ? 
Is  it  the  senses  that  are  deluded  in  hallucination  ?  This 
is,  no  doubt,  the  popular  idea ;  and  it  is  a  convenient  way 
of  stating  the  matter.  But  it  is  not  strictly  accurate.  It  is 


really  putting  the  blame  at  the  wrong  door.  If  the  oiwans 
of  sense  are  in  a  healthy  condition,  they  are  incapable  of 
deluding  us.  No  mirror  reflects  the  image  of  an  object 
placed  before  it  with  more  perfect  accuracy  than  do  our 
senses  the  impressions  made  upon  them ;  but  they  receive 
with  impartial  fidelity  the  impression  from  objects  without 
and  those  which  originate  within.  In  hallucination,  the 
affection  of  the  organs  is  exactly  the  same  as  if  it  were 
caused  by  the  actual  object.  The  error  arises  from  the 
mind  being  unconscious  of  the  mo<le  in  which  the  impres- 
ions  are  produced.  It  cannot  discriminate  l)etween  the 
true  and  the  sham  perception.  The  delusion,  then,  is 
chargeable,  not  to  the  senses,  but  to  the  mind  itself.  But 
a  sane  mind  always  retains  the  power,  by  a  subsequent 
process  of  reasoning,  to  correct  the  first  erroneous  judgment 
The  rectification,  however,  is  not  always  immediate ;  some¬ 
times  it  is  not  effected  till  the  person  has  been  led  into 
some  rather  awkward  predicament.  A  man  subject  to 
ocular  hallucinations  was  walking  along  one  of  the  streets 
of  Edinburgh,  when  he  was  very  much  astonished  to  see 
the  familiar  street  divided  into  two  halves,  one  of  which 
presented  a  steep  ascent,  and  the  other  a  steep  descent 
Though  utterly  bewildered,  he  concluded  that  the  uphill 
road  was  the  one  he  ought  to  choose;  accordingly  he  began 
to  toil  along  the  level  street  as  if  he  were  going  up  a  hill, 
to  the  amusement  of  the  passengers,  who  appeared  to  him 
equally  to  be  toiling  up  and  down  an  ascent. 

In  chronic  cases,  the  sufferer  is  often  puzzled  to  deter¬ 
mine  on  the  instant  whether  a  doubtful  apj)earance  repre¬ 
sents  a  real  object  or  not.  An  eminent  physician  in  Edin¬ 
burgh,  lately  deceased,  was  assured  by  a  lady,  that  if  the 
were  summoned  as  a  witness  in  a  court  of  justice,  she  could 
not  swear  whether  what  she  saw  was  real  or  illusory.  In 
such  circumstances,  the  victim  is  driven  to  invent  some 
ready  test  by  which  to  discriminate  the  real  from  the 
apparently  real.  In  the  case  last  mentioned,  the  lady 
would  never  venture  to  place  a  glass  or  plate  on  a  table 
without  previously  feeling  if  there  was  a  table  there,  or  to 
sit  down  on  a  chair  without  satisfying  her.self  that  it  was 
not  a  spectral  one.  But  to  verify  the  information  derived 
from  one  sense  by  an  appeal  to  another,  is  not  always  con¬ 
venient  or  possible.  When  the  tactile  test  is  not  available, 
others  have  therefore  to  be  tried ;  though  none  of  them  can 
be  said  to  be  always  reliable.  One  gentleman  was  in  the 
habit  of  turning  his  back  on  any  appearance  of  which  he 
had  a  suspicion ;  if  it  was  a  reality,  he  lost  sight  of  it ;  if 
merely  apparitional,  he  saw  it  as  before.  A  test  suggested 
by  Sir  David  Brewster  is  to  press  one  eyeball  down  with 
the  finger,  and  thus  change  the  axis  of  vision.  If  the 
image  is  real,  it  will,  of  course,  be  doubled ;  if  merely  men¬ 
tal,  it  will  remain  single.  A  lady  was  accustomed,  in  cases 
of  doubt,  to  look  into  a  mirror.  If  the  figure  had  its  back 
to  the  mirror,  and  its  face  to  her,  she  concluded  it  was  real ; 
if  it  had  its  face  to  the  mirror  and  also  to  her,  that  it  was 
phantasmal. 

Perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  fact  in  regard  to  the 
subject  of  ocular  spectra  remains  to  be  stated.  It  appears 
that  some  individuals  possess  the  faculty  of  evoking  them 
at  will.  On  such  persons  Hotspur’s  famous  sarcasm,  sub¬ 
stituting  “  spectres  ”  for  “  spirits,”  would  fall  pointless,  for 
they  do  come  when  called  on.  Aliercrombie  mentions  the 
case  of  a  gentleman  with  whom  he  was  acquainted,  who 
could  at  any  time  place  before  him  a  phantom,  by  fixing 
his  mind  intently  on  the  person  whose  image  he  wished  to 
produce.  Having  once  evoked  the  figure,  he  had  no  power 
to  make  it  disapmar,  nor  could  he  say  how  long  it  would 
remain.  At  last  tne  phantoms  apjieared  unbidden,  and  he 
was  never,  at  first,  certain  whether  any  person  he  met  was 
real  or  spectral ;  but  after  a  little  attention,  he  was  gene^ 
ally  able  to  distinguish  the  substantial  from  the  shilowy, 
by  the  former  being  usually  better  defined  than  the  men¬ 
tal  image.  He  haiSly,  however,  trusted  wholly  to  his  eyes, 
but  tested  his  visual  impression  by  touch,  or  by  hearing  the 
sound  of  the  footsteps.  Though  subject  to  hallucinations 
all  his  life,  this  man  was  quite  healtny  in  body  and  sound 
in  mind.  Dr.  Wigan  states  that  he  was  acquainted  with  a 
very  amiable  and  intelligent  man,  who  possessed  the  power 
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of  putting  before  him  hu  own  image.  He  often  laughed 
heartilv  at  the  sight  of  his  eidolon,  which  to  him 
gnpeared  always  to  laugh.  For  a  long  time  this  was  a 
(ource  of  amusement  and  pleasantry  to  him.  But  the 
result  was  deplorable.  Hallucination  gradually  passed  into 
(jelusion ;  little  by  little,  he  persuaded  himself  that  he  was 
haunted  by  his  double ;  his  other  self  held  obstinate  discus- 
jions  with  him,  and,  to  his  mortification,  sometimes  van¬ 
quished  him  in  argument,  at  which  he  prided  himself  on 
being  an  adept.  Wearied  out  at  last,  he  resolved  not  to 
begin  a  new  year;  placed  in  separate  papers  his  daily 
ei^nses  for  a  week,  paid  his  debts,  awaited,  pistol  in  hand, 
the  night  of  81st  December,  and,  the  moment  the  clock 
struck  midnight,  blew  out  his  brains.  Th.at  this  extraordi¬ 
nary  faculty  is  one  that  cannot  long  be  exercised  with 
impunity  is  also  illustrated  by  the  case  of  the  gifted  but 
eccentric  poet-painter  and  engraver,  William  Blake.  His 
mode  of  portrait-painting  was  certainly  peculiar.  His  own 
account  of  it  to  Wigan  was  as  follows :  “  ^Vhen  a  model 
was  presented,  I  looked  at  it  attentively  for  half  an  hour, 
Aetcning  occasionally  on  the  canvas.  I  had  no  need  of  a 
longer  sitting.  I  put  aside  the  drawing,  and  passed  to 
another  person.  A\n»cn  I  wished  to  continue  the  first  por¬ 
trait,  I  took  the  subject  of  it  into  my  mind,  I  put  him  in  the 
(4air,  where  I  perceived  him  as  disdnclli/  as  if  he  had  been 
there  in  reality,  —  1  may  even  add,  with  form  and  color  more 
defined  than  in  the  original.  I  contemplated  from  time  to 
time  the  imaginary  figure.  I  suspended  my  work  to  exam¬ 
ine  the  pose ;  every  time  I  cast  my  eye  on  the  chair  I  saw  the 
man.”  In  one  year  he  stated  that  he  had  painted  three 
hundred  portraits,  great  and  small.  But  the  Nemesis  of 
an  overstretched  imagination  inevitabljr  overtook  him  ;  by 
degrees  he  lost  the  power  to  distinguish  between  the  real 
and  the  imaginary  sitters ;  his  mind  became  confused  and 
nnhinged,  and  he  spent  thirty  years  in  an  asylum. 

Hyacinthe  Langlois,  an  intimate  friend  of  Talma,  relates 
that  that  celebrated  actor  Informed  him  that  when  he  came 
on  the  stage,  he  was  able  by  force  of  will  to  make  his  large 
and  brilliant  auditory  disappear,  and  to  substitute  skeletons 
in  their  place.  When  his  imagination  had  thus  filled  the 
theatre  with  these  singular  spectators,  their  re-active  power 
on  himself  was  such  as  often  to  give  his  personations  a 
most  powerful  effect.  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  Jerome  Cardan, 
and  Goethe,  also  possessed  in  various  degrees  this  remark¬ 
able  facidty.  It  implies  the  possession  of  great  power  of 
rapid  observation,  of  a  memory  tenacious  even  of  minute 
details,  of  the  ability  to  withdraw  the  attention  completely 
fiom  the  immediate  surroundings,  and  to  concentrate  it  on 
the  mental  idea,  and  of  great  force  of  imagination.  That 
the  exercise  of  such  a  complex  faculty  must  involve  a 
Kvere  psychical  strain,  is  evident  from  the  frequency  with 
which  it  throws  the  delicate  mental  machinery  out  of  gear. 

It  is  curious  to  note  the  number  of  men  eminent  in  litera¬ 
ture  or  prominent  in  history,  who  have  been  the  subjects  of 
temporary  or  persistent  hallucinations,  or  of  whom,  at  all 
events,  such  an  allegation  has  been  made.  To  mention 
only  a  few  :  Socrates  had  warnings  from  his  demon  ;  Bru¬ 
tus  saw  his  evil  genius  before  Philippi ;  Cromwell  is  said 
to  have  been  visited  by  a  woman  oi  gigantic  stature,  who 
Mured  him  he  would  yet  be  king ;  Napoleon  believed  in 
his  star,  at  which  Gen.  Rapp  found  him  on  one  occasion 

Ein  rapture ;  Joan  of  Arc  heard  voices  and  had  reve- 
;  Lord  Castlereagh  saw,  on  one  occasion,  a  spectral 
child;  Ben  Jonson  informed  Drummond  of  Hawthornden 
that  he  had  passed  a  night  in  looking  at  Tartars  and 
Turks,  Romans  and  C.arthaginians,  fighting  round  his  great 
toe ;  Malebranche  heard  the  voice  of  Deity ;  Lord  Herbert 
of  Cherbury  heard  an  agreeable  noise  in  the  heavens, 
^ch  he  accepted  as  a  favorable  response  to  his  prayer  for 
Jrection  in  regard  to  the  publication  of  a  book ;  Pope  and 
Bpnn  saw  each,  on  one  occasion,  a  spectre.  The  cases 
®  Mohammed,  Luther,  Pascal,  Ignatius  Loyola,  Col. 
u^ner,  and  a  host  of  others,  will  occur  to  the  recider  as 
Wng  probably  examples  of  hallucination,  determined  by 
™  most  prolific  source  of  illusions,  strong  religious 
feeling. 

It  is  noteworthy,  as  bearing  on  the  theory  of  hallucina¬ 


tions,  that  they  are  not  always  reproductions  of  past  states 
of  consciousness.  Bostock,  the  physiologist,  states  that  on 
one  occasion  he  had  constantly  before  him  a  human  figure, 
the  features  and  dress  of  which  were  as  distinctly  visible  as 
that  of  any  real  existence,  and  of  which,  after  an  interval 
of  many  years,  he  still  retained  a  lively  impression ;  yet  he 
had  never  been  able  to  discover  any  person  whom  he  had 
previously  seen  who  resembled  it.  A  theory  which  would 
cpver  the  whole  facts  must  account  not  only  for  the  renova¬ 
tion  of  former  mental  states,  but  for  the  presentation  of 
new  combinations  effected  by  the  imagination.  Upon  the 
recondite  question  of  the  ultimate  causation  of  these  illu¬ 
sions,  however,  we  cannot  enter.  We  know  the  mode  by 
which  the  senses  are  impressed  by  objects  external  to 
them;  btit  the  question  in  hallucination  is,  in  what  way 
they  can  be  affected  from  within  so  as  to  give  the  effect  of 
impressions  from  without.  There  is  one  part  of  the  problem 
which  to  the  popular  mind  may  appear  the  most  inexplica¬ 
ble,  if  not  the  only  thing  needing  explanation ;  we  refer  to 
the  apparent  objectiveness  —  outsideness  —  of  the  mental 
image.  How  can  a  mere  subjective  sensation  appear  to 
have  an  objective  existence  ?  This  difficulty,  however, 
vanishes  on  reffection.  The  image  of  a  body  impressed  on 
the  retina  —  no  matter  in  what  way  that  impression  has 
originated  —  must,  necessarily,  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of 
vision,  be  perceived  as  an  object  apparently  extern.al.  The 
real  difficulty,  then,  is  not  to  account  for  the  simulation  of 
reality  —  that  is  a  necessity  arising  from  the  very  condi¬ 
tions  of  sensation ;  the  puzzle  is  to  explain  the  production 
of  the  sensation  itself,  a  problem  for  the  complete  solution 
of  which  we  do  not  possess  the  necessary  data.  But  what 
may  be  called  the  proximate  causes  of  hallucination  —  that 
is,  the  physical,  mental,  and  moral  condition  under  which 
they  are  generated  —  lie  within  the  sphere  of  useful  scien¬ 
tific  inquiry ;  and  their  study  is  one  eminently  helpful  to  a 
proper  understanding  of  some  of  the  darker  pages  of 
nistory. 


ANTOINE  WIERTZ. 

“Blen  falre — qaestlon  de  temps.”  —  Motto  of  Wiertz, 

It  would,  I  suppose,  be  generally  admitted  that  the  true 
ground  of  veneration  for  the  “old  masters”  is  the  fact  that 
they  were  masters,  not  at  all  that  they  lived  some  years 
ago  ;  in  other  words,  that  not  when  a  man  was  is  the  main 
question,  but  what  he  was.  Still  there  prevails  an  impres¬ 
sion  that  a  certain  lost  greatness  lies  behind  us ;  the  dis¬ 
tance  has  its  wonder ;  we  are,  too,  used  to  put  that  which 
we  revere  as  far  away  as  possible :  thus  we  come  to  speak 
of  “  other  days  ”  as  though  they  were  indeed  other  than 
these  that  dawn  and  die  for  us ;  as  though  larger  suns  illu¬ 
mined  them,  larger  hearts  of  men  and  women  strove  in  them 
for  larger  aims;  as  though  philosophy,  art,  poetry,  and 
every  beautiful  and  holy  gift,  had  in  tliem  been  raised  to  a 
height  it  were  presumption  in  us  to  hope  to  surpass,  or  even 
reach,  since  the  time  when  there  “  were  giants  in  the  earth  ” 
has  passed  and  gone. 

Now,  this  false  modesty,  like  all  false  things,  works  perni¬ 
ciously  ;  not  only  by  lowering  the  standard  men  set  them¬ 
selves,  and  leading  them  to  rest  content  with  mean  perform¬ 
ances,  but  also  by  robbing  them  of  the  healthful  stimulus 
the  association  with  greatness  gives ;  so  that  the  success  a( 
their  predecessors,  far  from  being  a  high  encouragement, 
and  a  proof  of  what  human  genius,  aided  by  human  energy 
and  industry,  is  capable  of,  becomes,  instead,  a  depressing 
and  impassable  barrier,  limiting  their  aspirations.  “  So  far 
shalt  thou  go  —  hardly ;  beyond  all  doubt  no  farther  I  ” 

“  A  canvas  is  my  battle-neld  :  my  Troians  Michael  An¬ 
gelo,  Raphael,  Rubens.”  The  life  of  the  late  Belgian  paint¬ 
er  who  uttered  this  daring  challenge  was  one  long  protest 
against  the  contemptuous  estimate,  not  so  much  of  toe  artists 
of  our  day,  as  of  their  art.  The  protest  itself  is  worthy  of 
record,  however  he  may  have  fared  amongst  the  giants  with 
whom  he  chose  to  measure  his  strength ;  meanwhile,  that 
he  did  not  fail  utterly,  or  at  least,  that  his  defeat  was  not  so 
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inglorious,  would  seem  already,  in  his  own  country,  to  be 
growing  to  a  conviction. 

Antoine  Wiertz  was  bom  at  Dinant,  on  the  22d  of  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1806.  His  mother  was  a  peasant  woman,  his  father 
a  tailor,  —  “  un  petit  tailleur,”  as  M.  Labarre,  the  artist’s 
biographer  and  fnend,  expressively  puts  it ;  and  whoever 
knows  Dinant,  and  can  picture  to  himself  the  little,  nuiet, 
quaint  old  town,  that  seems  so  sound  asleep  beneath  the  chalk- 
cliffs,  and  by  the  side  of  the  beautiful  Meuse  River,  will 
readily  believe  that  Louis  Fran<;«is  Wiertz  must  have  done 
tailoring  there  in  a  very  small  way  indeed. 

From  his  earliest  years,  it  was  easy  to  read  his  inclina¬ 
tions  ;  often  he  would  return,  after  a  day’s  ramble  among 
the  hills  or  by  the  river’s  bank,  bringing,  as  another  child 
might,  a  handful  of  wild  flowers,  sketches  of  the  most  varied 
chwacter,  mere  outlines  at  first,  which,  little  by  little,  he 
took  to  filling  in,  then  to  coloring,  and  finally  to  engraving, 
having  discovered  the  secret  of  this  art  for  himself.  Up  to 
the  age  of  fourteen,  he  had  no  teaching,  save  that  of  the 
wild  and  pictun^sque  nature  in  the  midst  of  which  he  was 
bom. 

In  his  native  town  there  would  appear  to  have  been  no  efforts 
made  to  encourage  or  cultivate  the  boy’s  extraordinary  gift ; 
but  the  rumor  of  it  having  reached  the  neighboring  town  of 
Ciney  and  being,  one  fair-time  the  subject  of  conversation 
in  the  auberge  of  the  “  Cheval  Noir,”  the  host  conceived 
the  idea  of  conferring  on  the  youthful  genius  the  honor  of 
painting  for  him  a  new  sign-board.  To  assure  himself, 
however,  tliat  the  boy’s  talent  had  not  been  over-rated,  he 
paid  him  a  visit  at  Dinant.  'What  he  saw  there  would  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  satisfied  him.  His  confidence  was  not  without 
Its  recompense  :  a  satisfactory  “  Black  Horse  ”  was  the  result ; 
and  this  chihlish  production  not  only  procured  its  author 
more  general  applause  than  many  of  his  masterpieces,  but, 
as  the  tavern  sign-board,  it  had  lavishly  those  two  essentials 
—  “distance  and  daylight” — which  he  so  long  sought 
vainly  to  obtain  for  them. 

Of  more  service  to  him— even  than  his  “  Black  Horse  ” — 
was  a  frog  cut  out  of  wood,  which  so  delighted  a  certain  M. 
Paul  de  Maibe,  that  he  carried  it  off  to  the  court,  and  in¬ 
troduced  it  to  the  notice  of  the  king ;  who,  stmck  with  the 
promise  of  the  young  artist,  bestowed  on  him  a  pension  of 
one  hundred  Dutch  florins,  to  enable  him  to  study  painting. 
And  here  a  veil  falls  upon  the  childish  era.  '\Mien  we  next 
meet  with  Antoine  Wiertz,  it  is  as  an  assiduous  and  grave 
young  man,  a  student  at  the  Academy  at  Antwerp,  under 
the  special  direction  of  the  well-known  artist,  Mathieu  van 
Bnie. 

It  is  a  critical  moment,  this  entrance  on  a  sublime  pro¬ 
fession  ;  above  all,  when,  as  in  the  case  of  this  son  of  the 
people,  there  has  been  no  previous  experience  of  what  treat¬ 
ment  a  generous  enthusiasm  is  sure  of  at  the  hands  of  the 
world.  More  or  less,  every  youthful  aspirant  who  crosses 
the  threshold  of  the  Temple  of  Art  does  so  with  solemnity. 

In  this  hour,  at  least,  he  has  faith  in  the  call  which  draws 
his  life  this  way,  —  faith,  too,  in  the  divineness  of  the  ideal 
he  pursues ;  and  so  his  heart  is  fidl  and  his  thoughts  hushed, 
as  he  enters  on  what  he  feels  to  be  holy  ground.  But  at  the 
very  first,  this  reverent  spirit,  which  should  be  constant  if 
he  IS  to  achieve  great  things,  runs  sore  risk  of  being  scared 
away.  He  does  not  find  himself  in  the  devout  atmosphere  he 
had  dreamed  :  he  thought  to  have  left  base  motives,  sordid 
ends,  mere  self-seeking,  behind  him.  He  finds  them  rife  here. 
He  had  hoped  to  meet  a  nobler  conception  of  man,  of  nature, 
of  God ;  but  the  scoff  at  high  ideas,  the  sneer  at  earnest 
passion,  the  disbelief  in  noble  aims,  wound  him  within 
the  very  precincts  his  faith  had  deemed  to  be  hallowed : 
there  is  danger  he  will  cast  by  his  higher  thought,  as  a  mere 
illusion  of  his  youth,  and  descend  to  the  level  of  those 
around. 

Under  this  trial,  the  happy  self-reliance  of  Antoine 
Wiertz  stood  him  in  good  stead  :  the  music  of  his  own  soul 
was  not  troubled,  nor  the  sanctuary  profaned,  by  this  cackle 
of  the  throng  around  the  portal ;  scarcely  pausing  to  won¬ 
der  at  their  lack  of  apprehension,  he  could,  for  his  part, 
push  his  way  through  them,  straight  up  to  the  altar  steps, 
and,  quite  undisturWl,  pay  his  tribute  of  devotion  there. 


Speaking  of  this  period  later,  he  says,  “  My  companion) 
regarded  me  as  a  pitiable  lunatic  ”  (un  pauvre  insense) : 

“  for  me,  I  said  to  myself.  They  have  no  soul,  these  men  i 
they  are  not  of  those  who  will  live.” 

"fet  there  was  no  misanthropy,  nor  any  contemptuous 
cynicism,  about  our  young  student.  It  is  easy  to  understand 
that  he  might  have  Men  more  sociable,  and  yet  learned  less 
reverence  for  humanity. 

We  find  him  thrilled  by  the  genius  of  Rubens,  but  al¬ 
ready  moved  rather  to  conquer  this  excellence  than  to  kneel 
to  it ;  and  we  are  the  less  amazed  at  the  sublime  presumption 
of  the  son  of  the  poor  Dinant  tailor,  when  we  hear  of  the 
worn  little  copy  ot  Homer  that  journeyed  with  him  on  his 
daily  wanderings,  and  on  which  he  would  lay  his  hand  at 
times,  as  if  recortling  some  oath  too  audacious  to  be  spoken. 
Homer  and  Ruliens,  —  he  was  faithful  to  their  inspiration 
through  life.  Speaking  of  the  poet,  he  says  “  When  I  need 
energy,  it  is  he  who  warms  |me  ”  (qui  m’echauffe)  ;  and  of 
the  painter.  “  I  confess  that  the  glory  of  Rubens  awakens 
my  audacity.” 

While  unabashed  before  the  king  of  Flemish  painters,  he 
enthusiastically  maintains  his  sovereignty.  It  is  told  of 
him,  that  one  day,  standing  entranced  before  a  Rubens  in 
the  Antwerp  Museum,  the  good  Mathieu  van  Brde  whis¬ 
pered  to  him.  hurriedly,  “  Wiertz,  here  comes  the  Prince 
of  Orange:  oflT  with  your  hat,  man.” 

“  Scarcely,”  replied  the  youth :  “  I  did  not  take  it  off — 
for  him,”  aiid  pointed  to  the  portrait  of  Rubens. 

As  to  his  personal  life  at  this  time,  his  youthful  pleasures, 
loves,  hopes,  as  distinct  from  his  interests  as  a  painter,  — 
Antoine  Wiertz  had  not  any.  And  just  here  lay  the  secret 
of  his  strength.  He  did  not  follow  art  as  a  beloved  pro¬ 
fession  only :  the  artist  and  the  man  were  not  separate ;  so 
that  the  large  serenity  needful  to  the  former  was  not,  as 
is  usual,  shaken  by  the  anxieties,  griefs,  and  passions  of  the 
latter  There  was  no  waste  in  self-conflict ;  but  the  life 
flowed  unbroken  and  harmonious,  with  its  full  natural  sweep 
of  power  free  to  drive  all  obstacles  before  it.  And  truly 
it  might  have  fared  ill  with  his  future  had  the  case  been 
otherwise.  It  must  have  been  a  somewhat  discouraging 
prospect  on  which  the  Antwerp  student  looked :  his  pen¬ 
sion  of  a  hundred  Dutch  florins,  acconled  him  that  he 
might  cultivate  his  gift,  would  probably  cease  ere  long. 
Few  things  does  this  young  combatant  demand  of  “  gods 
and  men,”  —  bread,  colors,  and  sunlight;  but  the  florins 
ceasing,  he  may  chance  to  find  even  these  refused  him; 
and  there  is  the  widowed  mother  at  Dinant,  living  in  great 
poverty. 

In  face  of  these  circumstances,  Antoine  Wiertz  comes  to 
a  certain  resolution,  viz.,  that  the  talent  of  the  painter 
being  progressive,  and  consequently  it  being  in  his  power 
to  correct  and  perfect  his  past  works,  it  is  not  advisable  for 
him  to  allow  his  pictures  to  pass  out  of  his  own  possession: 
/hut  he  will  not  sell  any  creation  of  his,  and  will  live  as  best 
he  can  by  what  portraits  it  may  come  in  his  way  to  paint, 
—  not  upon  the  sale  of  that  title  to  renown  which  it  is  the 
object  of  his  life  to  earn. 

This  resolution  of  his,  from  which  he  never  swerved, 
made  him  innumerable  enemies.  There  are  a  great  many 
people  who  simply  cannot  conceive  disinterestedness;  and 
to  be  a  problem  to  one’s  neighbors  is  to  inflict  a  grievance 
on  them :  thus  during  his  lifetime  Wiertz  was  a  perpetual 
thorn  in  the  minds  of  the  vulgar.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  were  not  wanting  charitalde  souls  willing  to  acquit 
him  of  responsibility ;  added  to  his  refusal  to  sell  his  pi^ 
tures,  they  alleged  —  and  with  truth  —  that  it  was  his 
habit  to  wear  a  large  hat,  of  unusual  shape,  also  in  winter 
time  to  wrap  himself  in  a  loose  mantle :  proofs  sufficient 
that  the  man  was  mad.  Moreover,  on  the  wall  of  his  ga^ 
ret  a  Death’s-head  was  conspicuously  painted. 

Rejecting,  for  our  part,  the  hypothesis  of  insanity— 
what  might  be  the  meaning  of  this  reminder  of  mortahty, 
and  of  the  haunting  horror  of  death  which  pursued  the 
man,  and  breaks  forth  constantly  in  his  works,  in  defianM, 
as  it  seems,  of  his  will?  Fear,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation 
of  the  word,  it  clearly  was  not :  Wiertz  was  not  of  the 
stuflf  of  which  cowards  are  made ;  nor  had  he  that  blind 
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sensuous  attachment  to  life  for  its  own  sake,  which  belongs 
to  a  strong  physical  organization.  His  repugnance  was 
wholly  intellectual :  to  advance  no  farther,  to  create  no 
more,  to  be  struck  down  amidst  his  work  perhaps,  for  “  life 
is  short,  and  art  is  long,”  to  leave  it  incomplete,  —  this  was 
the  menace  death  had  for  him.  Now,  upon  this  subject,  it 
seems  to  me  a  quite  false  impression  has  grown  up,  easily 
to  be  accountea  for  by  the  general  dread  of  grief,  and  the 
swift  haste  to  discover  at  once  an  antidote.  Whilst  poets 
have  invested  death  with  angelic  wings,  and,  like  the  kind 
earth,  sought  to  hide  its  ugliness  with  flowers,  the  more 

Iiractical  assume  to  treat  the  matter  lightly,  and  have  so 
ong  and  widely  professed  to  despise  it  altogether,  that  con¬ 
tempt  for  death  has  come  to  be  regarded,  not  only  as  an 
admirable  quality,  but  one  essential  to  human  dignity. 
But,  observe :  considering  death  an  such,  i.e.,  in  its  appreci¬ 
able  effect,  and  leaving  out  of  the  question  what  may  lie 
beyonil,  in  the  “untravelled  country,”  it  is  not  a  fact, 
but  the  negation  of  one;  the  contempt,  then,  does  not 
applv  to  the  erasure,  but  to  the  state  erased :  who  uses  life 
worthily  does  not  despise,  but  reverence  it  1  Nay,  though 
celestial  beatitude  indeed  await  us  in  the  future,  for  the 
moment  it  is  here,  not  there,  it  behooves  us  to  fix  our 
minds.  AVhat  have  we  to  do  with  then  f  —  Now,  by  this 
conscious  grasp  we  have  on  being,  stand  we  in  the  very 
resence  of  our  God,  and  to  the  eternal  triumph-note,  af- 
_rming  through  the  ages,  “  I  am  that  1  am  I  ”  can  reply, 
oh  wonder  ineffable  1  “  And  behold  /  am  !  ”  Is  this  the 

power  it  shall  be  thought  shame  to  regard,  in  others  and 
one’s  self,  most  sacred  ?  It  will  be  told  me  a  higher,  fuller 
consciousness  ensues  on  death.  It  may  be :  I  will  not  stay 
to  question  the  inscrutable ;  but  death  meddles  strangely 
with  identity,  have  it  how  we  will. 

With  Antoine  Wiertz,  as  we  have  seen,  there  was  a 
certain  battle  he  had  at  heart  to  get  fought  out.  Hardship 
snd  poverty  could  not  daunt  one  whose  mind  was  not  set 
on  ease ;  persecution  and  slander  were  powerless,  since  he 
knew  that  in  the  end  right  is  might ;  pleasure  had  no  voice 
for  him,  self-interest  was  meaningless,  passion  crushed  into 
control  under  his  feet :  there  was  one  adversary  alone  that 
could  conquer  his  indomitable  will,  —  death,  —  that  was  the 
secret  of  his  fear ;  he  dreaded  failure. 

That  he  utilized  the  feeling,  and,  as  in  the  Antwerp 
garret,  made  it  a  spur  to  his  industry,  so  that,  as  he  him- 
lelf  expresses  it,  “  every  moment  passed  in  inaction  costs 
him  a  regretful  sigh,”  should  be  to  his  honor ;  that  he  at 
times  succumbed,  and  allowed  the  spectre  of  his  own  de- 
lair  to  master  his  inspiration,  was  his  weakness ;  about 
le  only  one  he  can  be  reproached  with,  and  to  which  we 
can  afford  to  be  lenient,  since  it  betrays  the  man  through 
the  Titan,  and  brings  him  down  to  within  reach  of  our 
love. 

In  these  early  days,  however,  the  influence  would  seem 
to  have  been  wholly  salutary.  Already,  amongst  a  small 
circle,  his  genius  and  industry  had  earned  due  recognition : 
his  old  master,  Mathieu  van  Bree,  in  particular,  predicted 
that  this  grave  young  student,  with  the  austere  yet  beauti¬ 
ful  countenance  that  seemed  of  marble,  it  was  so  chiselled 
and  so  cold,  was  destined  to  win,  not  merely  laurels  for  him¬ 
self,  but  a  wide-spread  renown  that  would  reflect  back 
honor,  even  on  the  birthplace  of  the  great  Rubens.  Spite 
of  which,  in  July,  1828,  having  entered  on  the  concours 
for  the  Roman  prize  (viz.,  a  pension  for  four  years,  to  en¬ 
able  the  victor  to  spend  this  time  in  studying  the  chefs- 
(f auvre  of  the  Eternal  City),  Antoine  Wiertz  was  conquered 
by  a  certain  M.  Jean  Vcrschaeren,  with  whose  name  other¬ 
wise  fame  has  nought  to  do.  Our  young  painter  appealed 
hotly  against  the  decision ;  and  there  is  something  in  the 
wording  of  it  which  lends  weight  to  his  protest.  “  Having 
examined  separately  and  carefully  compared  the  competi¬ 
tors’ works,”  thus  runs  the  report,  “the  prize  has  been 
unanimously  accorded  to  No.  5  ”  (J.  Verschaeren),  “  as 
greatly  surpassing  No.  1  ”  (A.  Wiertz)  ;  although  No.  1  for 
(timposition  and  expression  possesses  a  great  deal  more  merit 
than  No.  5,  and  is  consequently  worthy  of  encouragement. 

The  matter  is  decided,  however ;  and  Wiertz  has  four 
years  before  him  ere  a  second  concours  will  revive  his 


chance.  We  next  hear  of  him  at  Paris ;  for,  faithful  to  his 
resolve  not  to  sell  his  pictures,  he  did  not  find  portrait- 
painting  at  Antwerp  supply  him  readily  with  the  necessary 
bread  and  colors ;  he  was  anxious,  also,  to  study  in  the 
Louvre,  and  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  modern  French 
school.  But  of  all  the  hard  days  in  a  life  not  of  the  easiest, 
these  would  seem  to  have  been  the  hardest.  He  did  not 
willingly  recur  to  them  later ;  but  it  was  his  habit,  when  he 
had  occasion  to  mention  Paris,  to  speak  of  it  as  the  “  City 
of  Suicide.”  One  can  understand  the  position :  friendless, 
nameless,  penniless,  and  with  that  determination,  by  no 
means  to  be  departed  from,  not  to  barter  ideas  for  money, 
—  and  a  joyous,  laughter-loving  crowd  fluttering  by,  not  in 
the  least  recognizing  that  it  behooved  it  to  have  its  portrait 
taken,  in  order  that  this  forlorn  young  stranger  might  live 
to  produce  masterpieces. 

He  continued  to  write  cheerful  letters  to  his  poor  peasant 
mother ;  but  the  reality  was  not  cheerful.  Let  us  refer  to 
M.  Labarre,  and  read  how  it  actually  fared  with  him. 

....  “There  was  a  crushing  back  (refoulement)  of  his  soul ; 
he  dreaded  the  contact  of  this  crowd  :  with  haste,  as  though  in 
every  living  Iming  h<‘re  he  saw  an  enemy,  he  fled  back  to  his  gar¬ 
ret.  He  shut  himself  in  there ;  and  without  a  step  towards  the 
door,  or  a  glance  from  the  window,  alone  with  the  speetres  of  all 
the  artists  and  poets,  dead  from  hunger  in  the  silence  and  obliv¬ 
ion  of  the  Pans  night,  not  speaking  a  word,  hating  the  human 
voice  too  much  to  tolerate  his  own,  ho  passed  weary  days  and 
sleepless  night8.”(p.  36). 

But  this  state  of  mind  did  not  last :  the  bold,  strong 
heart  awoke  and  rebelled ;  and  the  Paris  episode,  which 
seemed  to  promise  a  tragedy,  winds  up  with  a  rough,  defi¬ 
ant  laugh,  flung  in  the  face  of  adversity. 

From  two  hundred  francs  to  one  hundred,  and  thence 
to  seventy-five,  the  painter  had  sunk,  in  his  eagerness  to  get 
portraits  to  do :  finally,  when  no  applicants  arrived,  he 
painted  above  his  door,  “  Portraits  gratis.”  But  even  un¬ 
der  these  circumstances,  the  Paris  bourgeoisie  would  not 
confide  their  sacred  features  to  the  unknown  artist.  When 
things  had  re.ached  this  point,  a  deputation  of  his  late  fel¬ 
low-students  came  to  condole  with  nim,  and  give  him  much 
advice.  Wiertz  listened  to  their  commiseration  patiently 
for  a  while ;  but  presently,  springing  to  his  feet,  and  snatch¬ 
ing  the  hat  and  mantle  whose  eccentricity  had  been  an 
offence  to  Antwerp :  “  Morbleu,”  he  exclaimed,  “  you 
tell  me  I  should,  by  a  brilliant  stroke,  un  coup  (Te'clat,  arrest 
their  attention?  I  will  obey  youl  ”  He  strung  his  guitar 
across  his  shoulders,  and  in  this  guise  dashed  out  on  the 
boulevards  ;  taking  up  his  position,  facing  his  own  door,  as 
though  he  were  about  to  play.  It  was  a  summer  evening, 
and  the  boulevards  were  full :  needless  to  say  that,  in  a  few 
moments,  he  was  the  centre  of  observation  of  a  gaping 
crowd,  filled  with  amazement  by  this  unusual  apparition. 
AVhen  the  throng  was  thick  enough  to  satisfy  him,  he 
made  his  way  through  them,  and,  regaining  his  attic, 
asked  his  visitors,  with  a  laugh,  “  You  were  sympathetic 
over  my  failure  to  attract  attention  :  do  you  not  congratu¬ 
late  me  on  my  success  ?  ” 

The  next  day  he  left  Paris. 

However,  he  was  not  to  struggle  thus,  without  recogni¬ 
tion,  much  longer.  'The  Roman  concours  came  round  at 
last ;  and  this  time  Wiertz  was  unanimously  acknowledged 
laureate.  In  the  rapturous  letter  in  which  he  announces 
the  good  tidings  to  his  mother  and  Gilain  Desibre,  he  says, 
“  The  glorious  path  is  now  open  to  me  :  a  few  steps  more, 
and  I  will  show  what  is  my  destiny  1  ”  He  does  not  speak 
one  word  of  the  material  advantages  the  prize  will  secure 
him,  nor  of  his  relief  from  pecuniary  cares,  at  least  for  four 
years’  time. 

It  is  somewhat  amusing  to  mark  how  suddenly  the  good 
town  of  Dinant  now  awakens  to  consciousness  that  she  has 
here  a  son  on  whom  she  may  justly  plume  herself. 
Straightway  she  gets  engraven  a  medal,  on  which  it  is  in¬ 
scribed  that  “  Antoine  Wiertz  has  deserved  well  of  his 
birthplace.”  Also,  she  receives  him  with  an  ovation,  on 
which  subject  M.  Labarre  is  eloquent  through  one  long 
chapter ;  the  sole  noteworthy  incident  being  the  way  the 
artist  accepts  this  token,  that  his  fellow-citizens  appreciate, 
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if  not  his  merit,  at  least  his  success.  Amazed,  on  his  arrival 
by  the  coach,  to  find  the  whole  town  in  the  market-place 
to  meet  him,  his  first  impulse  is  to  escape ;  this  being  out 
of  the  question,  he  accepts  the  demonstration,  —  applause, 
complimentary  addresses,  and  medal  even,  without  visible 
emotion  of  any  sort ;  on  which  many,  it  is  said,  call  out  on 
his  pride. 

As  to  scornful  Paris,  it  is  clear  he  could  not  forgive  her, 
or  rather,  could  not  forgive  himself  for  having  been  so  near- 
Iv  extinguished  by  her  scorn.  Before  setting  out  for  Italy, 
uie  painters’  paradise,  he  returned  to  the  “  City  of  Sui¬ 
cide,”  faced  once  more  the 'worst  she  had  to  deal  him, 
wrestled  with  the  powers  of  darkness,  and  —  mastered 
them.  This  is  the  last  we  hear  of  moral  despondency,  he 
can  be  goaded  to  exasperation,  but  never  discouraged  any 
more. 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  1834  that  he  arrived  at  Rome. 
In  his  first  letter  thence  he  announces  that  before  even 
seeking  an  a'.elier  he  has  secured  a  “  colossal  canvas.”  “  I 
am  in  a  great  impatience,”  he  writes :  “  I  long  to  handle 
my  arms ;  my  brush-strokes  shall  be  furious  and  terrible,  as 
the  lance  of  Grecian  heroes  :  ”  and  a  little  further  on,  “  I 
^oose,  to  give  myself  emul<ation,  to  defy  our  greatest  coloi^ 
jsts  :  I  will  measure  myself  with  the  Rubenses  and  Michael 
Angelos ;  by  this  means  I  hope  something  toill  come  of  it.” 
(Par  ce  moyen  j’espbre  qu’il  en  sortira  quelque  chose !) 

Something  does  come  of  it :  the  colossal  canvas  becomes 
snimatc  with  a  colossal  idea,  “  The  Struggle  round  the  Body 
of  Patroclus.”  Completed,  the  picture  was  exhibited  before 
the  six  thousand  artists  then  at  Rome ;  and  the  venerable 
sculptor  Thorwaldsen  exclaimed,  “  This  young  man  is  a 
giant  I  ” 

This  is  the  summary  of  his  sojourn  at  Rome.  We  have 
no  adventures,  no  escapades,  no  duels,  not  the  shadow  of 
a  love-tale :  the  story  of  his  life  there  is  all  in  this,  —  he  pro¬ 
duced  a  masterpiece. 

Dr.  L.  Watteau,  the  author  of  the  Catalogue  raisonne'  of 
the  Wiertz  Museum,  recounts  an  amusing  anecdote  of  the 
reception  the  Patroclus  met  with  at  Antwerp.  According 
to  custom,  the  laureate  sent  to  the  Academy  this  trophy  of 
his  campaign :  but  so  formidable  an  offering  had  never  be¬ 
fore  presented  itself;  and  the  colossal  canvas  involving 
colossal  freightage,  the  secretary  was  half-minded  to  let 
the  picture  go,  rather  than  pay  its  carriage.  Being  some¬ 
what  of  a  connoisseur  thougn,  it  seemed  to  him  worth  while 
to  know  what  he  was  rejecting ;  accordingly,  the  case  was 
opened,  and  the  Patroclus  lay  revealed.  The  secretary  was 
at  first  transported  with  admiration ;  being,  however,  a  man 
of  sensitive  modesty,  not  to  say  prudishness,  he  soon  dis¬ 
covered  that  it  behooved  him  to  scandalized  also.  The 
corpse,  round  which  this  desperate  struggle  raged,  might 
have  been  draped,  surely  ?  It  is  true  that  the  contrast  be¬ 
tween  the  flaccid,  inert  body,  and  the  intense  vital  action  of 
the  rest  of  the  picture  would  thereby  have  been  obscurpd, 
—  but  what  then  ?  Artistic  effects  must  at  times  be  sacri¬ 
ficed  to  higher  considerations.  Had  not  Mathieu  van  Brce 
and  some  others  rushed  to  the  rescue,  the  picture  would 
have  been  refused  by  the  over-scrupulous  secretary. 

Wiertz  desired  ai^ently  to  have  uis  picture  exhibited  at 
the  Louvre,  the  following  spring  ^838) ;  but,  owing  to  a 
delay  on  the  road,  it  arrived  at  Paris  after  the  day  ap¬ 
pointed  for  the  contributions  to  be  sent  in ;  and  the  com¬ 
mittee  were  inexorable  in  their  refusal  to  abate  a  letter  of 
the  regulation  in  favor  of  the  foreign  painter.  Stormily 
enough,  we  may  be  sure,  he  pleaded  his  cause :  his  letters 
are  quivering  with  indignation,  at  this  “absurdity,”  this 
“  disloyalty,”  this  “  revolting  piece  of  selfishness,”  which 
holds  “  artists  living  at  a  distance  accountable  for  railway 
accidents,”  &c.  He  besieged  museum  after  museum, — to 
find  every  door  closed ;  he  then  proposed  to  have  a  tent  on 
the  Place  du  Louvre,  and  exhibit  the  Patroclus  himself; 
the  permission  to  erect  this  tent  was,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  refused  him ;  finally,  he  had  to  give  the  matter 
,  and  retire  to  Lidge ;  hot  antagonism  to  the  “  insolence 
office  ”  already  in  his  heart ;  but,  as  he  says,  “  he  will  re¬ 
turn  next  year,  with  resolution  a  hundred  times  more 
great” 
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He  had  need  of  it.  This  time,  he  was  not  behindhand ; 
his  picture  was  accepted,  given  a  place  in  the  room  of 
honor :  but  the  supreme  injury  which  malice  or  igno¬ 
rance  has  in  its  power  to  inflict  on  a  painter  is  dealt  him 
now  1  Tlie  Patroclus  was  hung  in  such  a  light  that  the 
author  himself  could  scarcely  recognize  his  work. 

Let  us  refer  to  M.  Labarre,  to  see  how  he  bore  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  his  misfortune.  “  The  first  moment,”  says  the 
friend  who  was  with  him  in  this  hour  of  trial,  “  found  the 
man  a  prey  to  all  the  anguish  of  a  soldier  vanquished  with¬ 
out  a  battle.  After  the  first  cry  of  pain,  audible  to  me 
alone,  not  a  word,  not  a  sigh,  escaped  him ;  but  if  ever  hu¬ 
man  face  expressed  the  shock  of  betrayal,  that  face  be¬ 
longed  to  Antoine  Wiertz  this  moment  I  I  looked  him  in 
the  eyes :  “  Well,”  he  replied,  to  my  mute  appeal,  “  now 
for  the  others.”  Save  a  slight  flush  upon  his  cheek,  noth¬ 
ing  betrayed  the  conflict  now  fought  out  in  this  valiant 
breast.” 

Bi;t  if  he  met  the  blow  manfully,  it  was  not  because  he 
was  resigned.  On  the  morrow  he  sought  the  director,  and 
demanded  the  restoration  of  his  picture.  This,  of  course, 
was  flatly  denied  him.  He  then  implored  that  the  string 
might  be  lengthened,  which  would  .it  least  equalize  the 
shade ;  for  a  month  he  pleaded  in  vain,  then  an  alteration 
was  made ;  but  the  artist  not  being  allowed  to  supervise, 
one  yard  was  added,  instead  of  two  as  he  had  required; 
the  result  being  somewhat  more  lamentable  than  before. 

Henceforth  Antoine  Wiertz  was  in  open  revolt :  all  the 
hardihood  and  fiery  resolution  of  his  character  were  lashed 
into  rebellion,  not  against  authority,  but  the  powers  that 
assume  it.  Neglect  and  censure  and  popular  applause 
were  alike  a  scorn  to  him :  he  pursued  his  one  aim,  “  Bien 
faire ;  ”  and  since  he  was  whole-hearted  in  this,  and  stead¬ 
fast,  he  believed  in  its  fulfilment. 

ITiis  is  the  “  proud,  rebellious  spirit  ”  he  is  reproached 
with :  such  “  pride  ”  and  such  “  rebellion  ”  are,  neverthe¬ 
less,  so  needful  to  the  artist-character,  that,  for  lack  of 
them,  many  a  painter,  poet,  and  man  of  letters,  dwindles 
down  to  a  mere  reflection  of  the  superficial  mood  that 
sways  the  hour. 

After  the  Paris  exhibition,  the  Belgium  Commission  for 
Recompenses  assigned  him  a  medal ;  the  minister’s  letter 
to  him  ran  thus :  “  The  king,  appreciating  the  distin¬ 

guished  talent  of  which  you  have  given  proof,”  &c. ;  to 
which  the  painter,  indignant  at  being  thus  crowned  where 
the  chance  of  winning  the  right  to  such  honor  had  been  de¬ 
nied  him,  replied,  that  “  Micnael  Angelo,  fearing  to  render 
himself  ridiculous,  declined  always  to  pass  an  immediate 
judgment  on  the  work  of  his  coutemj)o,,viics ;  that,  there¬ 
fore,  it  seems  to  him  (Wiertz)  imixissible  that  his  Majesty, 
not  being  a  Michael  Angelo,  should  mean  that  he  has  in  so 
cursory  a  glance  appreciated  his  picture ;  at  the  same  lime, 
supposing  this  medm  to  be  ascribed  to  the  Patroclus  by  the 
Commission  of  Recompenses  (consisting  of  artists,  and  there¬ 
fore  of  men  capable  of  classifying  such  works'),  he  will  ac- 
ce^it  with  enthusiastic  gratitude.” 

The  minister’s  sole  answer  was  to  send  the  medal ;  and 
Wiertz  had  it  set  into  the  left  corner  of  the  Patroclas.  ^ 

'The  following  year  he  ha<l  his  revenge  on  the  Paris  jury. 
He  sent  them  a  “  Head  of  Christ,”  bearing  his  signature ; 
the  picture  was  rejected  :  in  reali^,  it  was  not  the  proiluc- 
tion  of  Wiertz,  but  of  Rubens  !  The  report  of  this  spread 
far  and  near.  The  most  servile  of  Belgium  journalists 
could  not  resist  so  golden  an  opportunity  of  being  merry  ^ 
the  expense  of  their  neighbors.  On  the  whole,  the  Paris 
dignitaries  must  have  felt  they  held  been  rash  in  rousing  so 
dangerous  an  insurgent.  In  the  letter  where  he  is  obli¬ 
ging  enough  to  inform  them  of  their  blunder,  and  the  trap 
into  which  they  have  fallen,  he  says,  “  There  are,  gentle¬ 
men,  two  follies  by  the  aid  of  which  I  have  the  pretension 
to  keep  absolutely  independent :  the  first  is,  I  care  little  for 
the  advantages  of  fortune,  and  do  not  dread  the  workhouse 
(rhopilal)  ;  the  second,  that  I  aspire  solely  to  the  approbar 
tion  of  tue  future,  —  like  those  who,  in  an  age  where  there 
were  no  juries  nor  newspapers  nor  critics,  yet  attained  an 
undying  glory.  ”  ..  \t  a 

About  the  same  epoch  he  wrote  to  the  minister,  M.  de 
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Theox,  proposing  to  him,  that,  as  an  incentive  to  emulation, 
some  of  the  che/s-d’auvre  of  the  great  masters  should  be 
admitted  into  the  exhibitions  of  modern  pictures.  “  Thus,” 
he  writes,  “  will  enthusiasm  be  excited ;  but  to  assign  med¬ 
als  to  earnest  men,  who  regard  art  seriously,  is  puerile,  all 
encouragement  being  barren  to  those  who  do  not  despise 
such  recompenses.”  lie  proceeds  by  offering  himself  as 
the  first  combatant.  “  In  the  cathedral  of  Antwerp,”  he 
says,  “  reigns,  as  from  the  throne  of  art,  the  chef-<rceuvre  of 
Rubens,  the  Descent  from  the  Cross.  It  is  against  this  in¬ 
imitable  type  of  perfection  that  I  would  try  the  power  of 
my  brush.  In  so  unequal  a  struggle,  of  a  certitude  I  must 
be  worsted ;  but,  as  in  the  plains  before  Troy  it  was  beau¬ 
tiful  to  die  by  the  lance  of  Aclulles,  I  desire,  wrestling  with 
Rubens,  to  succumb  gloriously.  ...  I  confess,  the  glory 
of  Rubens  excites  my  audacity.  F ar  from  being  the  fruit 
of  mere  presumption,  this  is  the  proof  of  my  sincere  enthu¬ 
siasm.  ...  I  formally  renounce  all  payment :  the  only 
recompense  I  solicit  is  the  honorable  favor  of  seeing  my 
picture  placed  by  the  side  of  the  immortal  Descent  from 
the  Cross.  He  adds,  “  It  is  time  thel  painters!  of  our  epoch 
should  also  chant  their  Marseillaise.”  His  offer  is  refused  ; 
but  he  does  not  therefore  renounce  his  project.  The  Tri¬ 
umph  of  Christ  owes  its  existence  to  this  generous  rivalship 
with  the  highest  merit  he  recognized. 

The  letter  to  M.  de  Theux  bears  date  February,  1840. 
The  same  year,  in  August,  on  the  occasion  of  the  inaugu¬ 
ration  of  me  statue  of  Rubens,  a  literary  concours  was 
OTcned  by  the  Society  of  Letters  and  Arts,  the  life  of  the 
Flemish  master  being  the  subject  given.  The  Eloge  de 
RtJiens,  by  Antoine  Wiertz,  was  the  work  crowned.  The 
genuine  admiration  and  just  appreciation  of  the  great 
painter’s  excellences  which  the  essay  displays  are  as  re¬ 
markable  as  the  vigorous  eloquence  of  tne  literary  style, 
which  gives  no  sign  that  the  author  is  less  at  home  with 
the  pen  than  with  the  brush. 

Alxiut  the  same  time  he  himself  proposed  a  theme.  The 
prize  was  to  be  the  Patroclus,  and  the  subject,  “  The  Perni¬ 
cious  Influence  of  Journalism  on  Art  and  Letters.”  The  me¬ 
moirs  were  read  in  public,  at  the  Academy  of  Louvain,  and 
M.  Labarre  was  pronounced  the  victor.  The  matter  caused 
a  sensation  amongst  the  publio ;  but  the  journalists  observed 
a  discreet  silence,  inueed,  henceforth  were  somewhat 
cautious  in  their  handling  of  so  unruly  an  antagonist. 

Meanwhile  there  were  other  difficulties  to  be  grappled 
with.  His  poverty  cramped  him  on  every  side.  For 
the  vast  conceptions  he  contemplated,  colors  and  canvas, 
above  all  an  atelier  of  needful  dimensions,  were  lacking. 
Here,  one  would  think,  must  have  been  the  supreme 
temptation.  His  brush  was  never  idle,  so  the  children 
of  liis  genius  had  accumulated  around  him:  might  not 
one  be  sacrificed?  “For  your  very  art’s  sake,”  one 
can  imagine  would  be  the  thought.  But  we  do  not  discover 
the  shadow  of  such  an  idea.  To  depart  from  a  principle 
was  an  impossibility  with  him,  —  the  only  one  he  recognized. 
Bat,  whilst  he  had  the  courageous  certainty  that  he 
could  surmount  all  the  obstacles  that  sprang  up  in  his 
path,  it  was  grievous  to  the  man  who  felt  he  had  need 
of  all  his  small  share  of  time  to  give  his  soul  forth,  if 
none  of  its  wealth  were  to  be  lost  in  death,  thus  to 
waste  his  life  in  these  unnecessary  struggles.  A  friend 
surprised  him,  during  these  days,  standing  gazing,  with 
a  sorrowful  look,  at  a  circus-tent  in  the  market-place  at 
Li^ge. 

“  IITiat  do  you  see  there  ?  ”  asked  his  friend. 

_  “  The  sole  favor  I  crave  on  earth,”  replied  the  artist 
bitterly ;  “  and  which  is,  nevertheless,  refused  me.”  He 
meant  space  to  paint  in. 

But  he  did  not  aceept  denial.  “  The  picture  shall  be 
sxMuted,”  he  writes  at  this  perio<l,  “  though  the  whole 
universe  oppose  it ;  ”  and  adds,  “  On  saura  si  je  suis  en 
<tat  do  peindre  La  Revolte  de  I’Enfer  centre  le  Ciel  I  ” 

Necessarily,  in  the  end,  a  resolution  of  the  sort  was 
▼ictorious.  In  1841,  after  much  petitioning,  the  munici¬ 
pality  of  Liege  came  to  the  conclusion  of  the  unjust  judge, 
sod,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  granted  him  permission  to 
occupy  the  deserted  Church  of  St.  Andre.  At  the  same 


time  the  Commission  of  Recompenses  undertook  to  supply 
him  with  the  requisite  materials.  Behold  him,  then, 
in  the  silent  solitude  of  the  old  church,  unrolling  his 
gigantic  canvas,  and  setting  joyously  to  work.  “I  know,” 
he  says,  “  nor  day,  nor  time,  nor  date :  I  recognize  but  two 
thinsrs,  —  the  hour  of  work  and  the  hour  of  sleep.” 

Now,  one  would  certainly  have  imagined,  that,  to  a  saint 
who  had  known  work  also  in  his  day,  the  spectacle  of 
this  so  zealous  laborer  would  have  been  a  grateful  glimpse 
of  life :  possibly  even,  a  more  pleasurable  thing  than 
to  look  on  at  slow  processions,  and  listen  to  droning 
choirs,  of  which  small  diversions,  too,  there  had  been  a  lack 
for  the  last  score  of  years.  However,  the  adiles  of  Liege, 
who  were,  it  would  seem,  in  the  confidence  of  St.  Andrd, 
discovered  that  he  not  only  objected  to  this  invasion  of  his 
abandoned  fane,  but  regarded  it  in  the  light  of  sacrilege : 
out  of  consideration  for  his  susceptibilities,  then,  Antoine 
Wiertz  received  notice  to  quit.  But  he  had  profited 
well  by  the  short  year  of  hospitality.  La  Re  volte  de  VEnfer 
and  Le  Triomphe  du  Christ  issued  forth  into  the  world  with 
him. 

The  last-named  picture,  generally  considered  his  chef- 
d’oeuvre,  was  executed  on  a  system  of  his  own,  which  he 
called  peinture  mate.  It  would  appear  that  this  process  is 
not  only  more  expeditious  than  the  usual  meth^  of  oil- 
painting,  but  that  a  greater  durability  is  the  result. 
Wiertz  is  said  to  have  exposed  a  picture  of  the  sort,  Le 
Temps,  in  his  garden,  to  all  the  chanaes  of  season,  without 
any  detriment  to  the  vividness  and  richness  of  its  color. 

In  August,  1844,  a  dreadful  loss  befell  him ;  the  menace 
that  had  been  a  vague  darkness  upon  his  life  before 
brought  its  pain  home  to  him,  —  his  mother  died.  ’Thus 
was  quenched  out  the  one  tender  and  human  joy  which  had 
let  warmth  in  upon  his  heart.  He  never  put  his  grief 
away :  beyond  his  atelier,  there  was  nothing  for  him 
any  more ;  and  even  there,  though  he  toiled  more  manfullv 
than  ever,  the  shadow  pursued  him  always,  to  the  end. 
Because  he  had  kept  back  nothing  of  his  soul  from  art,  the 
anguish  sobs  forth  through  his  work.  It  could  not  have 
been  otherwise:  his  pictures  were  his  thoughts;  and  he 
painted  where  another  would  have  wept.  Also  the  old 
dread  returned  more  vividly :  was  he  to  leave  his  work 
incomplete?  'There  was  an  anxious  restlessness  about 
his  zeal  henceforth :  like  a  task-master.  Death,  standing  so 
near,  hurried  him  to  a  painful  haste ;  for  the  first  time  his 
self-reliance  was  shaken,  and  his  resolution  to  conquer 
a  place  by  the  great  masters  was  qualified  with,  “If 
the  time  is  given  me.”  At  this  epoch  he  passed  judgment 
on  certain  of  his  pictures,  and  marked  them  with  a  red 
letter  M.  (signifying  mauvais  f  mart  f)  Confiding  his  last 
wishes  to  M.  Labarre,  he  said,  “  I  charge  you  to  destroy, 
after  my  death,  such  of  my  works  as  ^ar  this  sign  M. 
Then  there  is  one  last  service  I  ask  of  your  friendship: 
that  you  will  declare  in  my  name,  and  so  that  it  be  known 
publicly,  that  many  I  have  spared  are  immature;  you 
will  add,  —  if  I  have  not  accomplished  the  work  for  which  I 
felt  myself  born,  it  is  because  life  enough  was  refused  me  1  ” 
(Vide  Elude,  p.  257-) 

Meanwhile  that  life  had  so  darkened  for  him,  the  difficul¬ 
ties  in  the  way  of  his  artistic  career  were  fast  disapjjearing. 
The  Triumph  of  Christ  established  its  author’s  title  beyond 
dispute ;  and  in  the  spring  of  1850  the  liberal  government 
built,  after  his  own  design,  the  Bruxelles  Museum ;  which 
was  to  be  his  for  his  lifetime,  on  condition,  that,  at  his 
death,  four  of  his  principal  pictures  (of  which  Le  Triomphe 
was  to  be  one)  should  become  the  property  of  the  State. 
Wiertz  responded  by  beejueathing  all  his  present  works, 
and  what  future  ones  it  might  be  given  him  to  accomplish, 
to  the  nation. 

Thus,  then,  was  the  dream  of  his  life  fulfilled  :  space  and 
light  were  secured  to  his  beloved  conceptions ;  and  for 
himself,  “bread  and  colors;”  we  know  he  asked  nothing 
further  from  gods  and  men.  Henceforth  his  life  was  too 
fruitful  in  work  to  afford  biographical  incidents.  No 
less  than  twenty-six  finished  pri^uctions,  each  seeming  to 
represent  years  of  devotion  and  toil,  mark  this  epoch,  — 
October,  1851,  to  June,  1865;  and  whilst  the  vast  walls  of 
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the  new  atelier  were  getting  thus  swiftly  and  magnificently 
clad,  his  pen,  bold,  vehement,  and  eloquent  as  ever,  was 
not  thrown  by.  Another  Me'moire,  the  subject  this  time 
“  The  Flemish  School,”  was  crowned  by  the  Academy. 
Meanwhile  his  old  enemies,  the  feuille-tonmtee,  were  not 
neglected ;  the  lash  of  his  fearless  sarcasm  and  half-humor¬ 
ous  indignation  dealt  them  many  a  stinging  stroke.  He 
contemplated  also  a  literary  undertaking  of  a  more  serious 
character,  —  to  give  to  painting  also  its  rav<on  (Tetre,  its 
CTammar,  as  he  expressed  it ;  and  to  establish  on  a  sound 
basis  certain  princ  iples,  capable  of  rational  demonstration, 
which  principles  should  be  proved  of  necessity  involved  in 
any  adequate  conception  ot  the  beautiful  in  art,  —  a  term 
no  more  subject  to  the  fluctuations  of  caprice,  in  his  opinion, 
than  any  ethical  virtue  or  attribute.  Unhappily,  this 
scheme  was  not  to  be  realized  :  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
the  merest  fragments  of  the  Grammaire  were  found  avail¬ 
able  for  publication. 

As  to  nis  later  pictures,  and  their  constant  representation 
of  death,  and  that,  too,  in  its  most  cruel  and  appMiing  aspect, 
his  known  turn  of  thought,  which  the  loss  of  his  mother  and 
his  own  failing  health  intensified,  afford,  I  think,  a  sufficient 
explanation.  Many,  however,  saw  here  a  fitting  climax  to 
that  mental  aberration  of  which  they  were  all  along  willing 
to  find  proofs.  Others,  again,  allege  that  Wiertz  devoted  the 
few  last  years  of  his  life  to  holding  up  capital  punishment 
to  general  execration.  This  last  ingenious  suggestion, 
which  I  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  untenable,  borrows 
weight  from  the  extraordinary  and  startling  production,  en¬ 
titled  Pennies  et  Visionn  (Tune  Tele  coupee,  where  the  paint¬ 
er,  adopting  the  theory  of  Soemmering,  Gilslner,  Sue,  Castel, 
and  others,  that  extinction  of  sensation  does  not  immediate¬ 
ly  follow  decapitation,  represents  the  three  moments  of  life 
become  agony,  through  which  the  unhappy  victim  is  as¬ 
sumed  to  pass,  ere  the  merciful  still  Hand  can  reach  him, 
and  quench  out  the  sense  of  pain.  A  subject  so  ghastly, 
and  rendered  with  a  vividness  which  betrays  that  the  hor¬ 
ror  it  breathes  was  the  artist’s  own,  is  calculated  to  obtain 
an  undue  empire  over  the  spectator’s  mind,  and  to  master, 
by  sheer  force  of  terror,  the  more  elevated  and  harmonious 
impressions  produced  by  the  surrounding  pictures.  Thus, 
then,  it  is  not  unaccountable  that  the  name  of  Wiertz  is 
principally  associated  with  this,  artistically  speaking,  the 
least  memorable  of  his  works.  But  no  connection  can  be 
established  between  capital  punishment  and  L’ Inhumation 
pre'eipite'e,  Le  Suicide,  Une  Seconde  wpr'es  la  Afort,  Eire  el 
Parmtre,  Pauvre*  Orphelins,  ^c.  ^c.  In  all  of  these  the  ab¬ 
horrence  of  death  is  differently  expressed. 

It  would,  however,  be  a  mistake  to  imagine,  that,  during 
these  years,  Wiertz  painted  only  scenes  of  horror  and  dis¬ 
tress.  Two  works,  in  particular,  dating  from  this  period, 
can  scarcely  be  surpassed  for  poetic  perception  an(l  gran¬ 
deur :  I  am  speaking  of  La  PuUsance  humaine  &nd  V  Orgueil. 
The  same  idea  animates  both,  “  de  I’audace,  et  encore  de 
I’audacc,  et  toujours  de  I'audace  t  ”  In  the  first  named, 
man,  having  achieved  the  final  triumph  over  nature,  and 
grasped  the  law  which  gives  him  possession  of  the  air,  as 
already  he  has  wrested  their  secrets  from  the  earth  and  sea, 
bounds  upwards  through  the  ether.  Near,  within  his  grasp, 
are  the  stars,  beaming  large  in  light ;  beneath  him  is  the 
dark.  Two  things  are  noteworthy, —  the  artist  has  ideal¬ 
ized  his  star,  but  has  felt  no  need  to  decorate  humanity  with 
feathers.  Alan, —  in  very  truth,  man, —  whom  pain  and 
passion  and  grief  have  worn,  is  here  the  conqueror. 

U  Orgueil  is  of  even  more  puissant,  because  more  direct, 
inspiration.  We  have  to  await  no  future  development  to 
attain  to  this.  Leaning  against  a  pedestal,  his  head  thrown 
back,  and  resting  on  one  hand,  the  other  clenched  upon  his 
hip,  the  artist  fixes  an  unflinching  gaze  upon  the  skies.  At 
his  feet  lie  the  brush  and  palette,  flung  there  as  though  un¬ 
worthy  to  express  his  genius  any  more.  The  stern,  defiant 
face  is  free  firom  scorn :  there  dwells  a  passion  of  sadness 
on  it,  as  in  the  soul  that  wrote  its  secret  there.  “  Power¬ 
less,  O  jealous  heavens  1  ”  it  would  seem  to  breathe,  “  to 
maim  or  crush  or  stifle  such  as  I ;  powerless  to  conquer, 
powerful  alone  to  use  your  privilege  —  and  slay  I  ” 

To  the  right  of  this  superb  figure,  ascending  skyward. 
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form,  as  it  were,  a  ladder,  dimly  visible,  the  monuments  of 
human  genius.  At  the  base,  splendid  edifices,  then  towers, 
sculptures,  &c. ;  higher  yet,  the  painter,  poet,  orator,  have 
their  representatives ;  and  higher,  ever  higher,  the  Etnpv. 
rean  is  sealed  by  this  unconquerable  art,  and  one  has  ac^a 
in  one’s  ears  the  heroic  blasphemy  of  olden  times :  “  Go  to, 
let  us  build  us  a  city  and  a  tower,  whose  top  shall  reach 
unto  heaven.” 

I  have  already  sought  to  make  intelligible  in  what  this 
“  pride,”  esteemed  by  Wiertz  so  valuable  a  quality,  con¬ 
sisted.  Certainly,  if  ever  man  were  free  from  the  fool’s  char¬ 
acteristics  of  self-sufficiency  and  vanity,  he,  who  saw  always 
something  to  remedy  and  improve  in  his  own  work,  may  ^ 
pronounced  to  have  been  so.  There  is  a  motto  of  his  on 
record,  which  throws  light  on  the  subject:  “  Alodeitie  d’ar- 
tiite,  rajfinement  d’orgueil."  He  did  not  allow  that  the  a^ 
tist  should  so  far  intrude  his  personality  as  to  need  to  blush 
for  it.  WTiat  should  we  think  of  the  priest  who  imagined 
it  behooved  him  to  be  bashfully  depreciatory  of  the  Deity  he 
adored  ?  To  the  mind  of  Antoine  Wiertz  it  was  intolerable 
egotism  to  presume  to  be  modest  in  the  name  of  Art. 

Meanwhile,  his  presentiment  had  not  erred.  His  genius 
was  at  its  height,  and  a  more  lofty  conception  than  he  had 
yet  attempted  in  contemplation,  when  a  terrible  malady— 
jiutrid  fever —  struck  him  down.  It  was  at  once  pronounced 
fatal ;  but  to  the  end  he  battled  against  death.  Dr.  L.  Watr 
teau  thus  describes  the  last  scene :  — 

“  His  limbs  were  cold  :  one  could  scarcely  feel  the  pulse, 
yet  his  eyes  were  full  of  light.  By  a  desperate  effort  he 
contracted  his  livid  hands,  crying,  ‘  I  feel  it.  I  have  yet 
strength.  I  will  not  die  1  ” 

At  this  juncture  M.  Labarre  enters.  They  ask  him, 
“  Does  he  recognize  his  friend  Y  ” 

“  A  sob  no  words  can  describe,  and  which  was  this  man’s 
farewell  to  life,  was  the  reply.  With  a  visible  effort,  his 
eyes  turned  towanls  me,  he  gave  me  (Louis  Labarre)  one 
long  look,  then  he  flung  up  his  hands  above  his  head :  they 
fell.  I  took  them  in  mine :  they  were  already  cold.”  . . . 

It  was  ten  o’clock  on  the  night  of  the  18th  of  June,  1865. 
He  was  in  his  sixtieth  year. 

With  funeral  honors,  obituary  notices  short  and  long, 
Dinant  papers  going  into  mourning,  and  black  flags  hung 
out  from  club  windows  of  an  artistic  turn,  —  nay,  even  with 
farewell  speeches,  where  eloquence  was  eloquently  broken 
by  many  sobs  (for  this  man  oi  bitter  enemies  was  also  ten¬ 
derly  beloved), —  we  who  have  followed  this  struggle  to  “  Do 
well  ”  to  its  close,  and  have  learned  that  applause  is  no 
criterion  of  success,  have  not  much  to  do.  Only  for  the 
credit  of  his  nation,  it  seems  worth  while  to  mention  how 
there  was  universal  grief  around  his  sepulchre.  His  body 
was  embalmed,  and  lies  in  the  cemetery  of  Ixellcs:  the 
heart  was  taken  to  Dinant.  It  was  decreed  that  the  street 
leading  to  the  Museum  should  bear  his  name.  Dinant  has 
also  its  “  Rue  Wiertz  ;  ”  where  still  reside  the  children  of 
the  good  boatman,  Gilain  Desiere,  our  painter’s  earliest 
friend. 

To  conclude.  Not  hidden  by  the  mists  of  any  so-called 
heroic  age,  but  close  to  us,  we  have  this  remarkable  type  of 
the  artist-mind ;  and  thus,  in  our  very  sight  as  it  were,  has 
it  been  proved  that  unswerving  fidelity  to  conviction,  and 
ready  sacrifice  of  profit  and  popularity  to  excellence,  are 
still  possible,  even  in  a  day  which  is  too  apt  to  reganl  the¬ 
ory  and  practice  as  distinct.  And  in  this  sense  has  it  been 
truly  said  of  Antoine  Wiertz,  that  “  he  made  his  own  life 
the  most  admirable  of  his  pictures.” 


HOW  A  FORT  DITCH  WAS  PLUMBED. 

AN  EPISODE  IN  AN  INDIAN  CAMPAIGN. 

Dcbing  an  Indian  campaign,  about  a  quarter  of  a  ce^ 
tury  ago,  it  was  necessary  to  take  a  very  strongly  fortified 
city.  The  name  need  not  be  given.  Some  of  the  allusions 
in  the  following  story  will  probably  enable  those  conver¬ 
sant  with  recent  Indian  history  to  identify  it. 

The  city  held  a  commanding  position :  planted  on  the 
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only  knoll  of  high  ground  in  the  district,  it  was  visible  for 
miles  around.  The  massive  mud  walls  of  the  city,  —  and 
irith  the  old-fashioned  siege-trains  they  were  the,  hardest 
to  batter  down,  —  heavily  mounted  with  guns,  many  of 
which  bore  the  stamp  of  European  manufacture,  frowned 
defiance  far  and  wide ;  while  high  above  the  rest,  and  most 
defiant  of  all,  rose  the  enceinte,  the  fort  itself.  Many  a 
tieve  had  it  withstood ;  and  it  still  boasted  of  being  one  of 
the^faslrdecreasing  number  of  “  maiden  forts  of  Hinuostan.” 
Xhe  surrounding  country  was  very  arid,  bordering  on 
desert,  with  scarcely  a  trce  of  any  growth,  beyond  some 
conspicuous  avenues  of  palms,  exotics  here,  which  a  for¬ 
mer  chief  had  introduced.  One  of  the  old,  broad,  classic 
rivers  of  India  flowed  near,  and  supplied  the  water  for  the 
ditch,  or  moat,  with  which  the  whole  city  was  surrounded. 
The  ))esieging  camp  was,  on  the  whole,  well  placed,  and  had 
been  favored  with  more  than  an  average  of  healthiness ; 
for,  as  a  rule,  in  India  verdure  and  health  are  found  in 
inverse  proportions.  Still,  so  large  a  force  as  was  now 
hurriedly  gathered  together  here,  though  free  from  any 
strong  local  provocatives  to  disease,  could  not  long  show  a 
clean  bill  of  health.  The  hillmen  of  the  frontier  were 
beginning  to  droop,  as  they  sighed  for  the  more  bracing 
air  of  their  native  heights.  'Hie  Ilindostanis,  despite  all  the 
sanitary  precautions  of  the  quartei^master-general’s  depart¬ 
ment,  showed  signs  of  failing  strength  and  heart ;  and  the 
European  p;irt  of  the  force  were  daily  giving  in  increasing 
sick-returns.  Time  pressed,  for  the  sake  of  the  troops  — 
and  tor  other  reasons ;  the  surrounding  country  was  becom¬ 
ing  disturbed,  while  the  more  remote  districts,  denuded  of 
troops,  who  had  been  all  wanted  for  the  siege,  were  grow¬ 
ing  restless.  The  city  mtist  fall,  England’s  honor  must 
be  vindicated  speedily  ;  the  blood  of  the  two  brave  young 
Englishmen,  the  representatives  of  their  country,  who  had 
been  cruelly  done  to  death  beside  its  walls,  must  be  avenged 
without  further  delay. 

Impatience  had  now  begun  to  show  itself  in  camp. 
Weary  of  the  protracted  siege,  with  its  monotonous  duties 
ot  systematic  investment,  the  men  were  eager  for  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  the  crowning  assault ;  and  it  was  generally  consid¬ 
ered  to  be  close  at  hand.  Spies  had  reported  that  disease 
and  famine  were  daily  claiming  their  victims  by  hundreds 
in  the  city,  —  that  desertions  were  of  nightly  occurrence. 
'Ihey  could  not  hold  out  much  longer ;  yet  it  would  be 
no,  bloodless  achievement.  The  enemy  knew  that  they 
deserved  no  mercy,  they  expected  no  quarter,  and  they 
meant  to  sell  tlieir  lives  dearly.  All  tliis  was  generally 
known  in  camp ;  and  it  only  made  men  tlie  more  eager  tor 
the  end. 

The  city  walls  had  been  fast  crumbling  away  under  the 
pounding  of  our  siege-guns,  and  would  oiler  no  great  diffi¬ 
culties.  But  then  tlie  real  work  of  the  day  would  begin. 
However  easily  they  might  be  mounted,  the  fort,  which 
stood  out  in  an  extreme  corner,  would  still  remain  to  be 
gained.  It  was  the  stronghold  of  the  besieged  :  here  they' 
would  make  their  last  stand.  To  reach  it  would  be  a 
march  of  death  to  many,  'rhey  would  have  to  fight  their 
way  foot  by  toot;  and  of  all  fighting,  street-fighting  in  an 
old  Indian  city  is  the  most  deadly.  Every  roofi  every  win¬ 
dow,  every  loop-hole  in  the  walls,  has  its  matchlock-men, 
where,  under  cover,  they  can  pick  olf  their  enemy  calmly 
and  with  unerring  aim  ;  while  the  fort  guns,  which  always 
command  the  city  itself,  as  a  precaution  against  an  emeute, 
as  well  as  the  glacis  against  an  attack  from  without,  would 
sweep  down  the  long,  narrow  streets,,  and  hundreds  of 
brave  fellows  fall  without  being  able  to  strike  a  blow  in 
fair  fight.  This,  too,  was  well  known  in  c.amp ;  and  the 
general  hope  was,  that,  while  feints  might  be  made  at  differ¬ 
ent  points  on  the  city  walls,  tlie  grand  assault  would  be 
on  tlie  fort  itself,  on  its  water-face,  for  the  main  ditch  ran 
under  its  very  walls. 

While  the  camp  was  in  this  state  of  excitement  and  impa- 
tiance,  and  every  thing  indicated  that  the  assault  would  he 
made  within  a  week  at  furthest,  one  evening  there  was  the 
Mual  gathering  of  officers  in  the  artillery  mess-tent,  which, 
u  a  rule,  ineluded  those  of  the  engineer  corps,  who  were 
too  few  in  number  to  establish  a  mess  of  their  own.  It 


happened  that  the  old  brigadier-general,  and  the  chief 
engineer  were  both  present.  Naturally  the  coming 
assault  was  the  topic  of  conversation.  On  the  faces  of  the 
elder  men,  the  glow  of  hope  for  success,  and  for  honorable 
mention  in  General  Orders,  was  perceptibly  subdued  by 
the  thought  of  absent  dear  ones,  whose  future  for  weal  or 
woe  hung  on  the  result  of  that  assault ;  while  among  the 
youngsters,  light-hearted  enthusiasm  seemed  to  hold  un¬ 
broken  sway. 

In  the  course  of  the  conversation  there  passed  some 
remarks,  loud  enough  to  reach  the  brigadier’s  ear,  about 
the  attack  being  made  on  the  fort  itself,  as  the  more  bril¬ 
liant  and  the  less  bloody  course ;  and  all  the  youngsters 
were  in  favor  of  it.  The  brigadier,  turning  to  the  chief 
engineer,  said,  as  though  quite  casually,  “  Well,  colonel,  I 
suppose  you  are  prepar^,  whenever  the  order  comes  ?  All 
the  ladders,  and  those  sort  of  things  ready  ?  By  the  way, 
do  you  know  the  exact  depth  of  the  ditch  on  the  fort 
face  ?  ”  “  Not  exactly,”  was  the  reply,  “  but,  I  fancy,  near 
enough  for  our  puiyose.”  “  I  wish  I  knew  to  a  foot,”  said 
the  brigadier.  “It  might  save  many  lives,”  he  added 
gravely.  Then,  looking  at  the  young  men  who  had  been 
the  loudest  in  their  remarks  about  making  the  assault 
direct  on  the  fort,  he  said,  “Well,  young  gentlemen,  I 
admire  your  zeal ;  but,  considering  that  we  know  the  ditch 
is  much  deeper  opposite  the  fort  than  round  the  city,  I 
can’t  say  much  for  your  united  forethought,  when  not  one 
of  you  has  had  —  I  will  not  say  the  pluck,  for  that  I  don’t 
doubt  —  but  the  wit  to  go  and  plumb  it.” 

The  remark  was  like  the  bursting  of  a  shell :  nearly 
every  man  at  the  table  felt  himself  hit,  and  hit  hanl. 

Soon  after,  the  party  broke  and  began  to  diverse. 
A  young  subaltern  of  engineers,  —  we  will  call  him  Norval, 

—  as  he  was  passing  a  group  of  officers  waiting  at  the  door 
of  the  mess-tent  for  a  few  last  words,  was  thus  greeted  by  a 
young  captain  of  artillery,  named  Wilson :  “  A  pretty  good 
wigging  all  you  young  engineers  got  to-night,  Norval :  and, 
I  must  say,  you  deserved  it.”  “  Perhaps  so,”  was  Norval’s 
quiet  remark,  as  he  walked  away. 

'This  was  not  the  first  sneer  Capt.  Wilson  had  launched 
at  Norval;  for, before  coming  into  camp,  they  had  been 
together  in  cantonments.  A  few  words  will  explain  the 
different  characters  of  these  two  men,  and  their  attitude 
towards  each  other.  Norval  was  a  man  of  mark,  though 
he  could  hardly  be  said  to  be  a  popular  man.  Indeed,  a 
natural  reserve  prevented  this;  but  his  readiness  to  help 
(and  his  position  as  an  engineer  officer  in  cantonments 
gave  him  many  opportunities  of  helping),  and  his  gentle, 
thoughtful  bearing  commanded  reg^,  and,  young  though 
he  was,  respect;  while  Wilson’s  more  genial  manner — for 
he  was  a  nrst-rate  companion,  and  the  very  life  of  a  mess 

—  made  him  a  more  general  favorite  among  youngsters. 
But,  unhappily,  Wilson’s  early  training  had  been  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  Norval’s.  That  of  the  latter  had  been  precisely 
of  the  kind  out  of  which  the  consistent  practical  Christian 
is  the  most  likely  to  be  developed ;  for  in  his  early  home 
religion  had  been  a  quiet,  unpretending  principle  of  daily 
life.  Wilson,  on  the  other  hand,  had  been  accustomed 
from  childhood  to  the  most  rigid  observance  of  religious 
forms,  and  had  seen  in  the  inner  life  of  his  home  so  much 
that  was  unreal  and  untrue,  that  his  naturally  quick,  dis¬ 
criminating  mind  had  grown  to  regard  the  profession  of 
religion  as  an  imposture.  He  remembered  bitterly  how 
many  a  hard,  ungrateful  task  had  been  imposed,  and  duty 
exacted,  in  the  name  of  religion.  He  held  in  contempt  — 
and  he  made  no  secret  of  it  —  all  those  who  were  supposed 
to  be  influenced  by  religious  motives.  He  had  the  charac¬ 
ter  among  his  acquaintances  of  being  a  scoffer ;  yet  he  was 
so  clever,  so  able  to  hold  his  own  in  argument,  and  so 
amusing,  that,  in  spite  of  what  they  disapproved,  he  was 
very  popular  among  his  brother  officers,  especially  the 
vounger  ones ;  and  to  be  popular  was  the  great  aim  of  his 
life.  Norval  recognized  his  abilities,  but  shrunk  from  the 
man  who  so  perverted  them.  Wilson,  again,  was  so  utterly 
incapable  of  appreciating  Norval,  that  he  lost  no  opportu¬ 
nity  of  showing  his  dislike  towards  him.  Norval  was  a 
first-rate  cricketer,  and  ever  ready  to  join  in  a  match ;  a 
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more  than  average  billiard-player,  and  a  keen  sportsman ; 
but  the  very  fact  that  a  bet  on  any  game,  and  still  more  an 
oath,  was  hateful  to  him ;  that  he  was  always  in  his  place 
at  church,  and  known  to  take  an  interest  in  the  spiritual 
needs  of  the  men  under  him,  was  enough  to  brand  nim  in 
Wilson’s  mind  as  a  hypocrit^  and  to  ^aw  forth,  whenever 
opportunity  offered,  the  cutting  sneer.  It  was  Wilson’s 
b^e  noir. 

Hence  arose  that  remark  after  mess  on  the  evening  al¬ 
ready  referred  to.  It  so  happened,  that  the  rebuke  of  the 
old  chief  applied  least  of  all  to  Norval ;  for  he  had  only  a 
few  days  before  joined  the  camp,  and  had  had  plenty  to 
do  in  learning  the  duties  of  his  own  post,  and  had  never 
thought  of  inquiring  what  his  seniors  knew,  or  did  not  know, 
regarding  the  state  of  the  siege. 

NeverUieless,  from  the  moment  the  brigadier’s  words  were 
uttered,  Norval  made  up  his  mind.  He  would  wipe  off  the 
reproach.  As  he  left  the  mess-tent,  little  heeding  Wilson’s 
words,  or  perhaps  exulting  in  the  thought  that  he  would 
very  soon  give  him  cause  to  regret  them,  he  crossed  over 
to  the  lines  of  the  European  regiment  which  lay  beyond  the 
artillery,  and,  picking  Ids  way  between  tent-ropes  or  over 
insidious  tent-pegs,  to  the  tent  on  the  extreme  left,  he  there 
found  the  man  he  wanted,  Capt.  Parker,  who  commanded 
the  Light  Corapanjr  of  the  10 — th  Regiment. 

“jParker,”  he  said,  “  I  am  bent  on  a  little  spree  to-night, 
and  I  want  you  to  join  me.” 

“  W’hat’s  up  now  ?  You  out  on  a  ^ree  1  Well,  yes :  I’ll 
join  you  ;  for  I  am  very  sure  friend  Norval  will  go  in  for  no 
spree,  as  he  calls  it,  in  which  I  should  be  ashamed  to  join 
him.” 

«  Well,  look  here,  old  fellow :  just  now,  at  mess,  the  old 
brigadier  startled  us  all  by  asking  us,  as  we  were  crying  so 
loud  for  an  assault  on  the  fort,  whether  we  knew  the  exact 
depth  of  the  ditch  on  that  side.  And,  to  our  shame  be  it 
said,  not  a  man  had  ever  thought  of  it.  I  can’t  take  much 
blame  to  myself,  because  I  have  so  lately  joined ;  but  I 
should  like,  tor  the  fun  of  the  thing,  to  go  and  take  soundings, 
as  my  old  father  the  commodore  would  say,  and  present  it 
to  the  old  boy  before  he  turns  in  for  the  night.  Will  you 
come  and  help  me  ?  ” 

“  Will  I  not  ?  When  do  you  go  ?  ” 

“  Well,  we  ought  to  have  some  fellows  with  us,  in  case  of 
a  scrimmage ;  for  we  may  have  to  fight  our  way  back.  So, 
if  you  can  bring  half  a  dozen  of  your  best  “  Lights,”  I 
should  be  glad.  I  needn’t  say,  don’t  bring  drunkards ;  but 
bring  clear  headed  fellows,  —  men  who  don’t  fancy  they  re¬ 
quire  a  tot  of  grog  to  brace  up  their  pluck,  forgetting  that 
it  muddles  tlieir  brains.  We  must  nave  men  who  have 
brains  and  pluck  at  command.” 

“  All  right,”  said  Parker :  “  you  shall  have  the  best  I  can 
give,  —  men  in  whose  hands  I  can  trust  my  own  life,  and 
yours  too,  if  need  be.” 

“  Tlien  let  us  meet  at  the  battery,  on  the  extreme  left  of 
our  lines :  that  will  bring  us  pretty  straight  in  front  of  the 
fort.  Now  I’ll  go  and  arrange  with  old  Jones,  who  is  field- 
ofllcer,  and  get  nim  to  let  us  pass  the  sentries.  It’s  past 
eight  now,  the  moon  won’t  be  m)  till  nearly  one ;  and, 
luckily  for  us,  it’s  the  dark  side  of  the  moon,  as  a  native 
would  say,  so  it  will  be  all  the  darker  and  better  for  us.  If 
we  start  at  ten,  we  shall  be  back  —  if  we  ever  do  get  back 
—  before  the  muon  rises.” 

“  So  be  it :  ten,  sharp.” 

They  parted.  Parker  went  to  think  over  his  company, 
and  pick  the  men  he  thought  would  be  the  most  reliable  for 
such  a  venture.  Success  was  of  vital  importance ;  for  he 
knew  that  nothing  but  success  would  justify  such  a  step 
without  orders,  and  save  him  perhaps  from  a  court-martial. 
Norval  at  once  proceeded  to  find  Major  Jones,  and  talk  him 
into  letting  them  pass ;  which  was  no  easy  matter,  for  the 
old  man,  personally  as  brave  as  any  of  them,  had  a  provok- 
ingly  strong  regard  for  “  Rules  and  Regulations,”  and  had 
no  lancy  for  being  privy  to  hair-brained  adventures.  He 
was,  however,  won  over,  and  consented.  “  Remember,  Nor¬ 
val,  it  may  cost  me  my  commission  if  you  chance  to  come 
to  j^ef ;  yet  for  your  sake  I’ll  run  the  risk." 

Tbat  settled,  Norval  had  much  to  do,  and  not  mnch  over 
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the  hour  to  do  it  in.  His  habits  of  ready  resource  now 
stood  him  in  good  stead  :  he  had  at  once  grasped  the  idea, 
and  soon  formed  his  plans.  He  was  an  enthusiastic  angler* 
and  knowing  that  while  the  force  had  been  lying  so  many 
weeks  before  the  fort,  they  had  had  many  a  day’s  good  fish¬ 
ing  in  the  old  classic  river  that  skirted  the  camp,  he  had 
stowed  away  some  tackle  among  his  baggage,  in  the  hope  of 
getting  his  share  of  the  sport.  This  he  now  turned  to  good 
account.  At  the  artillery  canteen  he  got  a  large  bung  cork : 
this  he  cut  into  a  float  by  tapering  it  upwards  to  a  point, 
leaving  the  bottom  flat ;  through  the  middle  he  slipped  a 
quill,  inside  which  he  fixed  a  piece  of  mainspring,  and 
ran  through  it  a  strong  line  he  had,  —  strong  enough  to  land 
a  mahseer  *  of  ten  or  a  dozen  pounds’  weight.  Thus  he  con¬ 
trived  a  first-rate  float,  through  which  the  line  would  run 
freely  one  way,  but  would  not  slip  one  inch  the  other  way. 
On  one  end  of  the  line  he  fastened  a  large-sized  plummet, 
and  wound  it  all  up  on  a  short  piece  of  bamboo.  Ibis  was 
all  his  apparatus,  —  simplicity  itself,  yet  deserving  a  patent 

It  was  now  nine  o’clock.  One  hour  more  he  could  tall 
his  own.  That  hour  —  how  it  was  spent  was  only  known 
by  the  subsequent  disclosures  of  his  “bearer,”  who  said 
that  when  he  had  gone  into  the  tent  to  take  his  master  a 
cup  of  tea,  he  found  him  very  busy  writing  ;  that,  when  he 
afterwards  lifted  up  the  purdah  (curtain)  to  take  away  the 
cup,  his  master  was  on  his  knees ;  and  that,  as  he  leit  the 
tent  to  go  out,  his  master  placed  in  his  hand  a  thick  pack¬ 
et,  with  orders  that,  if  he  did  not  return  by  morning,  il 
was  to  be  given  to  the  paymaster. 

As  the  stillness  of  the  night-air  was  broken  by  the  sev¬ 
eral  regimental  gongs  striking  ten,  Norval  appeared  at  the 
rendezvous.  Parker  and  his  men  were  already  there ;  and 
good  Major  Jones  was  there  too,  to  protest  once  more,  al¬ 
most  with  tears,  and  to  let  them  pass  tlie  sentries. 

It  was  now  quite  dark.  The  sentries  of  the  enemy 
formed  a  cordon  about  three  hundred  yards  outside  the  city 
walls,  and  about  twice  as  far  in  front  of  the  advance  line 
of  the  English  pickets ;  and  their  presence  was  only  to  be 
detected  by  the  sound  of  their  voices,  as  they  met  at  the 
end  of  each  beat,  and  passed  on  the  word  “  Sub  achchha ” 
(“  All’s  well  1  ”)  from  end  to  end  of  the  line.  The  little 
party  were  now  fairly  on  their  way ;  treading  softly  and 
slowly,  they  stole  along  till  within  about  fifty  yards  of  the 
enemy’s  sentries.  Here  they  stopped.  Two  sentries  were 
in  the  act  of  meeting,  straight  in  front  of  them  :  they  passed 
the  word  to  each  other,  and  parted  on  their  return  way. 
Norval  now  counted  how  long  it  took  them  to  reach  the 
other  end  of  their  beats,  and  back  again.  They  went,  and 
came,  and  parted.  Norval  waited  still,  with  his  little 
band,  their  hearts  beating  quick  and  loud,  so  as  almost  to 
be  heard  in  the  dead  stillness  of  the  night,  —  waited  till  he 
knew  that  the  sentries  must  be  close  at  the  end  of  their 
beats,  with  their  backs  still  turned,  and  a  clear  two  hun¬ 
dred  yards  between  them.  Then,  at  a  word  from  him,  all 
the  party  sprang  forward  as  noiselessly  as  possible,  were 
soon  beyond  the  sentries,  and  up  to  the  bank  of  the  ditch 
itself. 

There,  a  few  yards  in  front  of  them,  rose  up,  looming  out 
against  the  dark  sky,  the  towers  of  the  fort,  and  at  tlieir 
feet  the  ditch  of  unknown  depth.  A  glance  betrayed  the 
real  state  of  affairs.  The  flanking  bastions  had  been  sadly 
pounded  by  the  heavy  guns,  and  in  some  parts  the  curtains 
between  had  been  entirely  demolished,  and  crumbled  down 
till  the  debris  gave  an  easy  ascent  from  the  water’s  edge. 

As  the  bank  of  the*  moat  had  been  somewhat  raised,  it 
furnished  cover  and  shelter  on  its  outer  side.  Here  Parker 
and  his  men  lay  down  concealed.  Norval  arranged  his  ap¬ 
paratus  for  the  cast.  Unwinding  his  line  from  the  stick, 
and  fastening  the  end  round  his  body,  he  hung  it  in 
loose  coils  on  his  right  arm,  and  took  the  plummet 
in  his  right  hand.  Then  noiselessly  crossing  the  path¬ 
way  on  the  bank,  he  stole  down  to  the  water’s  edge,  and 
threw  the  plummet  sufficiently  high  to  insure  a  good  are 
and  straight  fall.  It  carried  with  it,  coil  after  coil,  the  lias 

•A  mahseer  la  a  larije  flsh  met  with  In  the  rivera  of  Northern  India, 
and  highly  prlied  by  anflera  aa  the  Indian  aalmou. 
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off  his  arm,  and  fell  in  the  very  middle  of  the  ditch.  It 
dropped  with  a  sharp  plash,  a  single  sound  :  it  made  but  a 
ilicrW  noise, — not  more  than  a  fair-sized  fish  would  make  as 
he” snapped  at  a  fly;  yet  that  slight  noise  “sounded  an 
slarm  on  the  dull  ear  ”  of  night.  Instantly  all  was  life. 
Xhe  sentries  started  out  of  their  half-sleeping  stroll,  and 
fired  oflf  their  matchlocks ;  the  guards  sprang  to  the  battle¬ 
ments,  and  blazed  away  in  the  direction  from  which  the 
round  had  come.  The  sentries  on  the  glacis  followed  suit, 
without  aim  or  object.  Norval,  the  instant  he  had  made 
his  cast,  had  sprung  back  across  the  bank,  and  was  lying 
concealed  by  the  side  of  Parker.  Slowly  raising  his  head 
over  the  bank,  he  could  see  the  guards  hurrying  to  and  fro 
along  the  ramparts,  running  down  the  sloping  debris  to  the 
brink  of  the  water,  and  there  standing  aghast.  But  there 
was  nothing  to  be  seen,  —  nothii^to  account  for  the  noise. 
The  sound  was  not  repeated.  There  was  evidently  noth¬ 
ing  astir.  So  the  firing  gradually  ceased ;  the  men  re¬ 
turned  to  their  posts,  or  their  slumbers ;  and  Norval  heard 
on  the  ramparts  an  occasional  laugh,  as  the  joke  was  passed 
along,  “  Kali  m>tchhli  tka !  ”  (“  It  was  only  a  fish !  ”) 

That  danger  passed,  it  now  remained  to  draw  out  the 
line  with  its  register  float,  and  to  make  good  the  retreat. 
But  Norval  waited  till  all  was  perfectly  quiet  before  he 
stirred  from  his  lair.  He  waited, —  it  seemed  hours, —  when 
the  gongs  in  camp  began  to  sound  eleven.  “  Now  for  it,” 
he  though,  “  or  I  sha’n’t  be  back  by  midnight.”  So  he 
crept  up  the  bank  again,  across  the  path,  and  down  the 
other  side,  close  to  the  water,  where  the  grass  was  longer, 
and  helped  to  conceal  him,  as  he  lay  full  length  on  the  very 
brink.  iTien  began  the  work  of  drawing  in  the  line :  round 
and  round  he  turned  slowly,  over  and  over,  noiselessly 
winding  the  line  round  his  chest,  converting  himself  into  a 
winch,  until  he  had  the  cork  in  his  hand.  In  the  excite¬ 
ment  he  forgot  himself  for  a  moment;  turning  less  cau¬ 
tiously  than  usual,  his  foot  touched  the  water.  The  plash 
was  heard.  Again  all  were  on  the  nui  vive  on  the  walls ;  but 
nothing  seemed  to  come  of  it ;  so  toe  sentries  relapsed  into 
Quiescent  confidence,  and  contented  themselves  with  the 
tnought,  “  There  goes  that  fish  again  I  ”  But  it  brought 
Norval  back  to  his  former  prudence :  more  slowly  and  si¬ 
lently  than  ever  he  gathered  round  him  the  few  feet  of  line 
that  remained. 

At  last  it  was  all  done,  and  the  plummet  was  in  his  hand ! 
He  now  crawled  back  to  Parker,  touched  him  ;  the  signal 
was  passed  on  to  the  men,  and  the  retreat  began.  This 
was  a  far  more  tedious  and  delicate  affair  :  they  now  had  the 
enemy,  already  startled,  behind  as  well  as  in  front.  The 
slightest  sound  would  have  betrayed  them,  and  all  might  have 
been  undone.  So,  one  by  one,  in  single  file,  at  short  inter¬ 
vals,  on  hands  and  knees,  they  crept  along,  until  they 
were  within  some  fifty  yards  of  the  enemy’s  sentries.  Now 
Norval,  who  was  in  advance,  pulled  up :  all  closed  in  :  not 
a  word  was  uttered.  With  bated  breath  they  waited  till 
the  sentries  had  met  and  parted,  and  were  on  the  extreme 
end  of  their  beat  again ;  then  they  rose  cautiously  on  their 
feet,  and,  with  a  simultaneous  spring,  made  for  the  lantern, 
which,  by  agreement,  had  been  placed  to  guide  them  back 
to  the  battery,  and  were  again  safe  and  sound  within  their 
own  lines. 

There  was  Major  Jones,  only  too  ready  to  welcome  them. 
Between  night-rounds  he  had  been  constantly  at  the  battery ; 
for  his  anxiety  was  so  intense  that  he  could  not  rest  in  his 
tent.  It  is  due  to  him  to  say,  that,  during  those  two  weary 
hours  of  agonizing  suspense,  the  brave  old  man  had  thought 
more  of  the  danger  of  that  “  young  mad-cap  Norval,”  than 
of  his  own  imperilled  commission.  The  trembling  voice  and 
the  convulsive  grip  with  which  he  greeted  the  young  en¬ 
gineer  told  how  much  he  had  gone  through. 

With  a  very  fervent  “  Good-night,”  and  “  God  bless  you  I  ” 
to  him  and  to  Parker,  and  with  a  kindly  shake  of  the  hand 
to  each  of  the  men,  and  the  assurance  that  he  should  never 
forget  how  they  had  joined  him  in  a  venture  of  life  or 
death,  Norval  made  straight  for  the  brigadier’s  tent.  The 
old  man  was  asleep  ;  so,  seeing  a  light  in  the  chief-engineer’s 


tent  close  by,  he  walked  in,  and  said,  “  Colonel,  I  find  the 
brigadier  has  turned  in ;  so  I  come  to  you.  If  you’ll  kindly 
unwind  me,  you’ll  know  the  depth  of  the  ditch  under  the  fort 
rampart.  Please  tell  the  brigadier  I  will  vouch  for  its  ac¬ 
curacy.” 

“  Tsll  me  how  you  did  it,”  said  he  e^erly. 

“  Let  me  off  for  to-night,  colonel.  You  shall  hear  all 
to-morrow,  when  in  reporting  it  I  may  have  to  ask  your 
forgiveness  for  unauthorized  absence  from  camp  after 
tattoo.” 

He  had  not  left  the  tent  many  minutes,  when  the  general 
awoke,  and  was  told  by  his  bearer  that  “  Norval  sahib  ”  had 
been  to  see  him,  and  had  gone  to  the  chief-engineer.  A 
note  at  once  brought  the  cmonel,  with  the  line  in  his  hand. 
Nothing  would  now  satisfy  the  brigadier  but  that  Norval 
should  be  sent  for,  as  he  could  not  sleep  again  till  he  had 
heard  how  it  had  been  done. 

“  Capt.  Wilson  I  ”  he  called  out,  —  for  Wilson  was  his 
orderly  oflBcer,  and  was  in  attendance  close  at  hand,  —  “  will 
you  oblige  me  by  telling  Lieut.  Norval  that  I  wish  to 
see  him  at  once.  He  has  actually  gone  and  plumbed  the 
ditch  1  ” 

Capt.  Wilson,  who  was  very  comfortable,  as  he  lay 
back  in  his  easy-chair  dozing  over  his  cheroot,  was  not  over 
well  pleased  to  be  thus  disturbed,  and  still  less  for  such  an 
object.  So  he  went  on  his  errand  in  no  very  gracious 
mood.  On  reaching  Norval’s  tent  he  made  straight  for  the 
urdah,  and  was  going  to  lift  it,  when  the  bearer  stopped 
im  :  “  Hookum  no,"  he  said  (which  means,  “  The  order  is 
not  to  admit  any  one  ”). 

“  I  must  see  your  master,”  Capt.  Wilson  retorted  haught¬ 
ily,  and  was  again  moving  to  lift  the  purdah ;  but  the 
bearer  again  interfered,  and.  Joining  his  hands,  deprecating 
Capt.  Wilson’s  entering  the  tent,  said,  “  Smib  girja 
parhta  hai  ”  (“My  master  is  saying  his  prayers  ”). 

Wilson  turned  contemptuously  on  his  heel,  saying,  loud 
enough  for  Norval  to  hear,  “  Tell  your  master  the  brigadier 
sahib  wants  him  immediately.” 

“  ‘  Saying  his  prayers  !  ’  hum  I  more  cant  and  humbug, 
eh  ?  Yet,  did  he  e.xpcct  I  would  come  for  him  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  ?  No  ;  it  can’t  be  !  ”  (so  Wilson  thought  himself  as 
he  walked  back.)  “  There  is  no  hypocrisy  in  this,  at  any 
rate.  That  man  must  be  sincere.  ‘  Saying  his  prayers  1  ’  ” 
The  sound  of  his  own  voice  this  time,  in  such  very  different 
tone  from  that  in  which  the  words  were  first  uttered,  set 
him  musing;  and  his  uncertain  steps,  now  slow,  now  quick, 
betrayed  that  a  struggle  was  going  on  in  his  mind,  as  he 
wended  his  way  back  to  the  brigadier’s  tent. 

Norval  the  while  had  been,  as  his  bearer  had  truly  said, 
“  saying  his  prayers  ”  1  —  prayers  overflowing  with  thankful¬ 
ness  that  his  life  had  been  preserved.  As  he  rose,  ho  called 
to  his  servant,  and  asked  for  the  packet  he  had  put  into  his 
care.  He  opened  it  with  tearful  eye  and  trembling  hand, 
as  he  thought  how  the  contents  might  have  told  to  his 
mother,  and  to  her  whom  he  hoped  in  time  to  make  the 
partner  of  his  life,  the  tale  of  his  soldier’s  death.  Again 
ascended  from  his  heart  the  prayer  of  gratitude  to  Him 
into  whose  hands  he  had  committed  himself,  for  that  he  had 
gained  liis  object,  and  was  safe. 

He  proceeded  at  once  to  the  brigadier’s  tent.  As  he 
reached  it,  he  was  accosted  by  Capt.  Wilson.  “  Norval, 
can  you  ever  forgive  me  the  wrongs  I  have  done  you  in 
thought  and  act  ?  I  feel  now  how  I  have  wronged  you- 
Can  you  ever  forgive  me  ?  May  we  not  bo  friends  ?  such 
a  friend  as  you  I  need,  or  I  am  lost.” 

From  that  hour  they  were  friends  indeed. 

The  assault  was  made  on  the  fort  itself.  And  in  a  few 
months  —  the  Victoria  Cross  not  having  then  been  estab¬ 
lished  —  the  Gazette  which  announced  Lieut.  Norval’s  pro¬ 
motion  to  a  regimental  captaincy  proclaimed  him  brevet- 
midor. 

Thus  was  the  ditch  plumbed,  and  many  a  life  saved ;  and 
one  heart  was  plumbed  too,  and  set  in  the  way  of  being 
saved. 
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CLARENCE  KING’S  «  MOUNTAINEERING  IN  THE 
SIERRA  NEVADA.” 

A  FRESH  and  vigorous  record  of  varied  kinds  of  adven¬ 
ture,  [combined  wiUi  vivid  pictures  of  mountain  scenery, 
and  with  glimpses  of  wild  life  among  Indians,  Mexicans, 
and  Califumians,  will  commend  itself  to  most  readers. 
Mr.  King’s  object  in  exploring  the  regions  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  was  scientific ;  but  there  is  not  a  page  in  his  book 
above  the  level  of  the  most  ordinary  intelligence,  and  his 
style  is  always  popular.  Some  parts  of  his  book  mav  be 
ranked  with  the  accounts  of  Alpine  climbing,  which  nave 
excited  so  much  interest  in  England ;  and  in  reading  of  the 
ascent  of  the  peak  to  which  Mr.  King  gave  the  name  of 
Mt.  Tyndall,  we  recognize  the  source  of  his  inspiration. 
Yet,  whatever  may  have  been  the  dangers  surmounted  by 
the  members  of  the  Alpine  club,  there  is  one  respect  in 
which  Mr.  King  is  alone  and  unapproached.  His  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  ride  across  the  Tulare  Plain,  with  two  Mexican 
highwaymen  on  his  track,  of  the  incessant  watchfulness  by 
which  he  escaped  their  attempts  to  waylay  him,  of  the 
splendid  run  he  gave  them  over  some  fifteen  miles  of  coun¬ 
try,  will  be  followed  with  interest.  IMiile  this  incident  is 
strongly  significant  of  the  lawless  habits  which  prevail  in 
those  parts,  there  are  other  passages  in  Mr.  King’s  book 
which  tell  the  same  story.  One  of  the  most  noteworthy  of 
these  is  the  specimen  given  us  of  lynch-Iaw,  as  practised 
on  a  man  suspected  of  horse-stealing.  The  owner  of  some 
animals  which  were  missing  had  tracked  them  for  a  short 
distance,  and  had  noticed  that  their  trail  was  followed  by 
the  footmarks  of  a  man  in  spurs.  This  at  once  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  some  Mexican  had  stolen  the  animals ;  and 
the  first  Mexican  who  appeared  with  a  pair  of  spurs  on 
was  seized,  and  brought  to  trial.  The  facts  were  briefly 
stated  to  a  jury,  chosen  from  among  the  bystanders ;  and 
when  the  jury  retired  to  deliberate,  the  Mexican  was  car¬ 
ried  off  to  a  place  where  the  expected  verdict  could  have  its 
proper  consummation.  By  and  bv  some  of  the  populace  re¬ 
turned,  opened  the  door  of  the  Jury-room,  and  asked  the 
verdict.  “  Not  guilty,”  was  the  answer.  The  court 
promptly  refused  to  accept  that  conclusion,  menacing  the 
jury  with  pistols,  and  sending  them  back  with  greater 
violence  than  was  ever  shown  by  Jeffries  to  reconsider  the 
matter.  In  about  half  an  hour  the  door  was  again  opened ; 
and  by  this  time  the  jury  had  jrielded  to  the  force  of  argu¬ 
ment.  On  being  asked,  “lour  opinion,  gentlemens” 
they  replietl,  “  Guilty  I  ”  and  must  have  been  re-assured 
when  that  was  met  with  the  remark,  “  Correct  1  You  can 
come  out.  We  hung  him  an  hour  ago.”  The  only  further 
fact  in  the  case  is,  that,  later  in  the  day,  the  missing  ani¬ 
mals  were  found  grazing  just  behind  the  tavern  in  which 
the  trial  had  been  held ;  and  it  then  occurred  to  the  bar¬ 
keeper  that  they  had  been  there  ever  since  the  morning. 

When  we  turn  from  white  men  of  this  stamp  to  the 
Indians,  of  whom  Mr.  King  had  some  strange  experiences, 
we  are  almost  tempted  to  prefer  the  genuine  savage  to  such 
a  parody  of  civilization.  Still,  the  description  given  us  of 
the  funeral  of  a  chieflain’s  wife,  and  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  bereaved  widower  made  haste  to  console  himself, 
somewhat  jars  on  our  feelings.  Mr.  King  mentions  the 
stoicism  with  which,  in  the  first  instance,  the  chief  alluded 
to  his  wife’s  death.  “  My  woman  she  die,”  he  remarked 
laconically ;  “  very  bad ;  to-night,  sun-down,  she  burn  up.” 
At  sunset,  however,  when  the  professional  mourners  of  the 
tribe,  old  women  with  their  heads  daubed  with  pitch,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  light  the  funeral  pile,  all  this  stoicism  had  de¬ 
parted  ;  the  chief  poured  forth  tears  and  cries,  and  was  at 
one  time  on  the  point  of  throwing  himself  into  the  flames. 
Mr.  King  was  convinced  of  the  sincerity  of  Indian  feeling ; 
and  as  he  lay  awake  that  night,  hearing  the  death-wail,  he 
was  persuaded  that  “  any  policy  toward  the  Indians  based 
upon  the  assumption  of  tneir  being  brutes  or  devils  was 
nothing  short  of  a  blot  on  this  Christian  century.”  Next 
morning,  however,  Mr.  King  again  visited  the  IncUan  camp ; 
and  there  it  turned  out  that  the  chief,  who  had  been  left 
inconsolable,  was  drunk  in  his  hut,  in  tlie  company  of  a 
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new  wife  whom  he  had  taken  to  himself  the  night  before. 
We  need  hardly  add  that  this  discovery  chilled  King’s 
enthusiasm.  “  Since  then,”  he  says,  — 

“I  guardedly  avoid  all  discussion  of  the  ‘Indian  question.* 
When  interrogated,  I  dodge,  or  protest  ignorance ;  when  pressed, 
I  have  been  known  to  turn  the  subject ;  or,  if  driven  to  the  wall, 
I  usually  confess  my  opinion  that  the  Quakers  will  have  to  work 
a  great  reformation  in  the  Indian  before  be  is  really  fit  to  be 
exterminated.” 

'The  contrast  between  man  and  nature,  which  appears 
throughout  Mr.  King’s  book,  cannot  fail  to  remind  us  of  the 
well-known  lines  applied  to  Ceylon  in  Bishop  Heber’s 
missionary  hymn.  It  is  a  relief  to  accompany  Mr.  King 
through  the  forests  and  gorges,  which  he  brings  before  us  in 
such  glowing  pictures ;  to  watch  his  ascent  of  Mt. 
Tyndall,  or  to  see  him  wrestling  with  the  very  king  of 
storms  in  the  Yosemite  Valley.  Air.  King’s  love  of  word- 
painting,  natural  enough  to  one  who  excels,  is  so  frequently 
gratified,  that  the  critic’s  task  is  somewhat  perplexing.  We 
cannot  quote  forever,  yet  still  less  can  we  analyze  a  series 
of  landscapes  on  all  of  which  color  has  been  so  lavishly 
employed.  It  is  not  Mr.  King’s  fault,  if  some  of  his  chap¬ 
ters  produce  on  us  the  effect  of  a  kaleidoscope.  We  have 
a  somewhat  confused  idea  of  splendor,  —  of  vast  distances, 
out  of  which  rise  serrated  peaks,  thrown  into  keen  relief  on 
the  sunset  sky,  —  of  deep  valleys,  thick  with  forest  growth, 
or  winding  like  ribbons  between  walls  of  massive  rock. 
As  a  quiet  evening  scene,  contrasting  with  the  episode 
in  the  storm  on  the  Yosemite,  we  may  take  the  following 
passage  from  the  ascent  of  Mt.  Tyndall :  — 

"  All  the  snow  of  our  recess  lay  in  the  shadow  of  the  high 
granite  wall  to  the  west,  but  the  Kem  divide  which  cuned 
around  us  from  the  south-east  was  in  full  light;  its  broken 
sky-line,  battleraented  and  adorned  with  innumerable  rough- 
hewn  spires  and  pinnacles,  was  a  mass  of  glowing  orange, 
intensely  defined  against  the  deep  violet  sky.  At  the  open 
end  of  our  horse-shoe  amphitheatre,  to  the  cast,  its  four  of 
snow  rounded  over  in  a  smooth  brink,  overhanging  precipices 
which  sank  two  thousand  feet  into  the  King’s  Canon.  Across 
the  gulf  rose  the  whole  procession  of  summit  peaks,  their 
lower  halves  rooted  in  a  deep,  sombre  shadow  cast  by  the  western 
wall,  the  heights  bathed  in  a  warm  purple  haze,  in  lYhich  the 
irregular  marbling  of  snow  burned  with  a  pure  crimson  light. 
A  rew  fleecy  clouds,  dyed  fiery  orange,  drifted  slowly  eastward 
across  the  narrow  zone  of  sky,  whicn  stretched  from  summit  to 
summit  like  a  roof.  At  times  the  sound  of  waterfalls,  faint  and 
mingled  with  echoes,  floated  up  through  the  still  air.  The  snow 
near  by  lay  in  cold,  ghastly  shade,  warmed  here  and  there  in 
strange  flashes  by  light  reflected  downward  from  drittiiig  clouds. 
The  sombre  waste  about  us;  the  deep  violet  vault  overheard; 
those  far  summits,  glowing  with  reflected  rose ;  the  deep,  impen¬ 
etrable  gloom  which  filled  the  gorge,  and  slowly  and  with  vapor- 
like  stealth  climbed  the  mountain  wall,  extinguishing  the  red 
light,  combined  to  produce  an  effect  which  may  not  be  described ; 
nor  can  I  more  than  hint  at  the  contrast  between  the  brilliancy 
of  the  scene  under  full  light,  and  the  cold,  death-like  repose 
which  followed  when  the  wan  cliffs  and  pallid  snow  were 
all  overshadowed  with  ghostly  gray.  ” 

No  words  of  our  own  need  be  added  to  this  extract, 
in  order  to  bring  Mr.  King’s  book  to  the  notice  of  our 
readers. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

The  Pope  was  eighty  years  old  on  the  13th  of  last 
month. 

M.  Edmond  About  has  retired  from  the  5oir,  to  take  the 
chief  editorship  of  the  Paris  paper,  entitled  Le  XIX*  Sucle. 

The  Governor  of  Pondicherry  has  prohibited  dancing  in 
his  dominions  until  the  last  German  soldier  has  evacuated 
French  territory. 

There  are  no  more  savages.  A  Cherokee  Indian  chief 
is  in  Paris.  He  is  going  to  study  for  the  bar :  his  name  is 
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^r.  Woods ;  very  well  chosen  for  an  ex-inhabitant  of  the 
forest. 

There  appears  to  be  no  end  to  the  making  of  books 
about  Charles  Dickens.  Mr.  Charles  Kent,  a  not  remark¬ 
able  English  poet,  has  in  press  a  volume  entitled  “  Recol¬ 
lections  of  Charles  Dickens.”  Mr.  Kent  and  the  novelist 
were  intimate  friends,  and  the  last  letter  ever  written  by 
Dickens  was  addressed  to  the  gentleman  who  is  now  pul^ 
lishing  these  memorials  of  him. 

The  Americans  in  Rome  intend  to  build  a  new  church 
within  the  walls  of  the  city.  A  site  for  it  has  been  already 
secured  on  the  Via  Nazionale,  at  the  corner  of  the  Via 
Napoli.  Tliis  part  of  the  city  has  been  chosen  as  being 
the  centre  of  those  new  quarters,  which,  by  reason  of  their 
superior  healthfulness  and  freedom  from  the  danger  of  in¬ 
undation,  must  soon  become  the  favorite  residence  of  the 
foreign  population  of  Rome. 

The  Parisians  are  recovering  from  the  state  of  emotion 
into  which  they  were  plunged  oy  the  news  of  the  murder  of 
Mme.  Dubourg,  and  are  beginning  to  recollect  anecdotes 
more  or  less  apropos.  Here  is  the  latest :  At  the  Theatre 

Franejais,  Mile.  D - was,  in  the  presence  of  the  author, 

repeating  her  part  in  a  comedy  by  Scribe.  “  My  child,” 
said  M.  Scribe,  “  permit  me  to  give  you  a  hint.  Here  is  the 
scene.  Suppose  that  you  are  in  your  own  room :  a  young 
man  is  at  your  feet,  making  a  passionate  declaration  of  love 
to  you:  your  husband  suddenly  enters.  Now,  what  would 
you  do ? ”  “I  would  tell  him  to  go  away  again,”  replied 
the  artless  maiden. 

Miracles  are  being  still  performed  in  France  with  great 
success.  “  Notre  Dame  de  la  Salette,”  who  had  already 
cured  many  cases  of  paralysis,  has  unexpectedly  extended 
her  medical  help  to  diseases  of  the  skin.  There  is  also  a 
special  pomade  under  this  saint’s  protection,  against  which 
the  most  obstinate  hair-diseases  are  not  proof.  In  another 
part  of  France,  at  Trouville,  in  Normandy,  a  pedestal  of 
llack  marble  has  been  olT'ered  to  the  Virgin  in  gratetiil  re¬ 
turn  for  her  kindness  in  keeping  aw^  the  Prussians  from 
this  exceptionally  protected  town.  The  black  marble  bears 
an  inscription  signed  by  the  mayor,  the  municipal  council¬ 
lors,  and  the  Bishop  of  Lisieux. 

As  English  journal  presents  the  following  ques^jon  of 
law  to  debating  societies :  A  young  student  received  les¬ 
sons  in  law,  it  being  agreed  that  a  certain  fee  should  be 
paid  if  the  pupil  were  successful  in  the  first  clause  he 
pleaded.  The  pupil,  however,  neglected  to  undertake  any 
cause ;  and  the  master,  in  order  to  obtain  any  fee,  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  sue  him.  The  pupil  defended  himself  in  the 
court,  and  it  was,  consequently,  the  young  man’s  first  suit. 
The  master  argued  thus :  “  It'  I  be  successful  in  the  cause, 

the  pupil  will  be  compelled  to  pay  by  virtue  of  the  sen¬ 
tence  ;  and  should  I  be  even  unsuccessful,  he  will  have  to 
pay  me  in  fulfilment  of  the  original  contract.”  To  this  the 
apt  pupil  replied :  “  If  I  be  successful,  I  shall  be  free ;  and 
even  it  I  be  unsuccessful,  I  shall  be  free  by  virtue  of  the 
contract.”  Which  is  the  right  view  of  the  case,  say,  ye 
debating  societies  ? 


The  Theatre  Royal,  at  Stratford-on-Avon,  has  been  tom 
down,  in  order  to  restore  the  gryat  garden  of  Shakspeare 
to  its  original  form  and  size.  The  generosity  and  energy 
of  Mr.  J.  O.  Halliwell  having  secured  the  purchase  of  the 
whole  plot  of  ground  once  occupied  by  the  poet,  the  Gar¬ 
dens  of  Shakspeare  will  hereafter  form  a  public  property. 
The  house  which  Shakspeare  bought,  and  in  which  he 
passed  the  last  years  of  his  life,  was  pulled  down  by  Par¬ 
son  Gastrell  about  a  century  &go,  and  only  the  foundations 
remain.  On  this  site,  however,  overshadowed  by  the  old 
Guild  Chapel,  Shakspeare  “  eat  in  safety,  under  his  own 
vine,  what  he  planted;”  and  here,  doubtless,  he  often 
“  slept  within  his  orchard,  his  custom  always  in  the  after¬ 
noon.”  Five  and  forty  years  ago,  a  theatre  was  built  on  a 
corner  of  the  garden,  and  opened  with  “  As  You  Like  It ;  ” 
and,  with  “  excellent  taste,  i’  faith,  ”  the  little  theatre  was 
closed,  last  month,  with  the  greatest  work  of  Shakspeare’s 
genius,  —  the  tragedy  of  “  Hamlet ;  ”  much  of  which, 
probably,  was  written  on  the  very  site  where  it  was  played. 

There  are  many  penalties  attached  to  greatness ;  and  it 
is  doubtful  whether  it  may  not  be  preferable  to  occupy  an 
obscure  position,  and  to  die  unlamented  by  the  public,  rather 
than  to  be  consigned  to  earth  with  a  pompous  ceremonial, 
or  to  run  the  risk  of  having  one’s  deeds  recorded  by  an  in¬ 
competent  biographer.  In  Italy,  however,  it  is  possible  lor 
a  great  man  to  anticipate,  in  the  prospect  of  his  decease,  a 
still  more  terrible  indignity.  It  will  sadden  an  illustrious 
American,  or  an  Englishman,  in  his  last  moments,  to  think 
of  the  manner  in  which  his  mental  remains  may  be  served 
up  for  the  amusement  of  idle  readers;  but  what  must  be  the 
feeling  of  an  Italian,  at  the  thought  that  his  very  body  may 
be  detained  above  ground  to  whet  public  curiosity.  This, 
however,  is  the  destiny  of  Mazzini,  whose  mortal  remains, 
instead  of  being  consigned  peacefully  to  the  earth,  are  to  be 
preserved  by  PVof.  Gorini  for  the  benefit  of  future  gen¬ 
erations  of  sight-seers.  This  is  a  cruel  fate,  and  one  well 
fitted  to  quench  the  generous  aspirations  of  Italian  patriots 
and  statesmen.  To  live  and  die  for  Italy,  may  be  to  live 
and  die  nobly ;  but  to  have  one’s  body  “  petrified,”  that  it 
may  be  curiously  scanned  by  future  generations  of  Italian 
sight-seers,  is  an  unhappy  lot  indeed. 

Punch  pays  the  following  tribute  to  the  late  Horace 
Mayhew :  — 

With  a  very  deep  sorrow  we  record  the  loss  of  another 
old  friend  and  colleague.  Horace  Mayhew  has  been  unex¬ 
pectedly  called  away.  Associated  with  this  periodical  from 
nearly  its  earliest  days,  he  was  for  years  an  indefatigable 
and  valuable  contributor ;  and,  when  fortune  had  rendered 
him  independent  of  labor,  he  continued  to  share  our  coun¬ 
sels,  and  he  never  abated  his  earnest  interest  in  our  work. 
This  testimonial  is  easy.  But  when  we  would  speak  of  the 
manly  simplicity  and  childlike  affection  of  his  nature,  of 
his  indomitable  cheerfulness,  of  his  ready  genen  sity,  an  l  of 
his  singular  sweetness  of  temper,  we  can  write  only  what 
must  seem  to  those  who  knew  him  not  in  excess  of  the  truth, 
while  it  fails  to  do  justice  to  our  own  knowledge  of  a  be¬ 
loved  friend.  But,  in  the  affectionate  memories  of  us  all,  his 
worth  and  lovingness  will  be  treasured  while  memory  re¬ 
mains  to  us.  Heavy  is  the  grief  that  has  fallen  on  those 
who  lived  in  friendship  with  the  kind,  the  just,  the  gentle 
“Ponny”  Mayhew. 

The  Thdfitre  Franijais  has  reproduced  the  “  Supplice 
d’une  Femme,”  after  an  interval  of  three  years.  It  is  not 
likely  that  the  revival  of  this  comedy  will  evoke  even  a  part 
of  the  excitement  to  which  it  gave  rise  when  it  was  first  put 
on  the  stage.  The  most  curious  feature  in  the  whole  piece  is, 
that  it  has  no  author  in  the  eyes  of  the  law.  The  handbills 
are  thus  worded:  “Le  Supplice  d’une  Femme,  par  M. 

X - .”  The  piece  was  originally  written  by  il.  Emile 

de  Girardin  in  conjunction  with  M.  Alexandre  Dumas,  fils ; 
but  the  two  cnllabora/eurs  quarrelled  at  the  first  perform¬ 
ance,  each  wishing  to  put  his  name  to  the  work,  and  laying 
claims  to  exclusive  authorship.  The  affair  went  before  the 
courts ;  and,  as  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  determine  who  had 


A  VERT  distinguished  Paris  physician  says,  “  I  believe 
that,  during  the  twenty  years  I  have  practised  my  profes¬ 
sion,  twenty  thousand  children  have  been  carried  to  the 
cemeteries,  a  sacrifice  to  the  absurd  custom  of  exposing 
their  arms.  Put  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer  into  a  baby’s 
mouth,  and  the  mercury  rises  to  ninety  degrees.  Now, 
carry  the  same  to  its  little  hand  :  if  the  arm  be  bare  and 
even  cool,  the  mercury  will  sink  to  fifty  degrees.  Of 
course,  all  the  blood  that  flows  through  these  arms  must 
fall  from  ten  to  forty  degrees  below  the  temperature  of  the 
heart.  Need  I  say,  when  these  currents  of  the  blood  flow 
back  to  the  chest,  the  child’s  vitality  must  be  more  or  less 
compromised  ?  And  need  I  add  that  we  ought  not  to  be 
surprised  at  the  firequently-recurring  aflections  of  the 
tongue,  throat,  or  stomach  V  ’’ 
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writteQ  the  greater  part  of  “  Le  Supplice  d’une  Femme,”  it 
was  decided  that  the  comedy  should  have  no  legal  author. 
Neither  of  the  two  writers  lost  by  it ;  for  the  piece  is  an 
abnormal  picture  of  French  society,  as  devoid  of  truth  as  it  is 
of  dramatic  merit. 

The  results  of  the  inquiry  made  as  to  the  damage  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  inhabitants  of  Paris  during  the  two  sieges 
and  the  devastation  caused  by  the  Commune,  have  been 
communicated  to  the  Muncipal  Council  by  the  Prefect  of 
the  Seine.  The  number  of  claims  for  compensation  were 
12,480,  representing  a  sum  of  four  hundred  and  seven  mil¬ 
lion  firancs.  These  demands  have  been  cut  down  and  classi¬ 
fied  in  the  three  following  categories:  Damages  caused 
by  foreign  war  to  1,703  claims,  and  rather  more  than  two 
million  francs;  damages  caused  by  the  second  siege  to 
2,436  claims  and  about  nine  millions  francs ;  injuries  done 
by  the  Commune  to  8,451  claims,  and  fifty-five  million 
francs.  These  sums,  added  to  a  further  sum  of  ten  millions 
for  subsequent  demands  since  admitted,  give  a  total  of 
seventy-seven  millions  ($15,400,000), ^which  will  be  shortly 
distributed. 

In  an  article  on  “  Prussia  and  the  two  Empires,”  by  M. 
Albert  Sorel,  in  the  current  number  of  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes,  it  is  stated  that  Count  von  Moltke  was  anxious 
that  war  with  France  should  have  been  declared  immedi¬ 
ately  after  Sadowa.  The  German  soldier  saw  that  war  with 
France  was  inevitable,  and  might  probably  be  perilous ;  and 
he  hoped,  by  a  sudden  attack,  to  take  the  enemy  by  surprise. 
The  pretext  for  a  declaration  of  war  would  have  been  the 
territorial  “  revemlications  ”  of  Napoleon  III.,  and  there  was 
perfect  confidence  that  all  Germany  would  have  supported 
the  contest  with  enthusiasm.  The  plan  of  operations  was 
indeed,  says  M.  Sorel,  traced  out,  and  the  army  was  full  of 
^an.  Count  von  Moltke  proposed  to  withdraw  his  columns, 
and  by  a  bold  and  and  swift  march,  which  seemed  sure  of 
suecess,  to  throw  himself  at  once  upon  France,  which  would 
have  been  taken  utterly  by  surprise,  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
greatest  military  disorganization.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted 
that  ifthis  plan  had  been  carried  out,  France  would  in  1866 
have  suffered  the  fate  which  was  reserved  for  her  four  years 
later.  Not  a  few  French  politicians  and  others  declaim 
wildly  against  the  ex-Emiieror,  because  he  did  not  go  to 
war  with  Prussia  after  Sadowa,  and  so  prevent  the  first 
great  step  towards  German  unity.  But  it  requires  very 
Uttle  reflection  to  see  that  if  France  were  unprepared  in 
1870,  she  was  still  more  so  in  1866  ;  and,  as  it  was,  she  was 
only  saved  by  circumstances  from  being  overrun  in  1866.  as 
was  seriously  contemplated  by  her  conquerors  subsequently. 

A  LITTLE  awkwardness  on  the  part  of  Madame  Thiers, 
recently,  in  the  reception  of  a  lady  of  moderate  rank,  with 
the  belief  that  she  was  a  duchess  of  the  creme  of  society, 
recalls  to  memory  that  an  English  lady,  with  a  very  fine, 
hi"h-sounding  French  name,  and  probably  the  descendant 
ot°8ome  jwlitical  outlaw,  went  to  a  ball  at  the  Tuileries, 
during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  and  gave  her 

name  as  Madame  M - .  On  the  first  landing,  tliis  was 

clianged  to  Madame  de  M - ;  and  by  the  time  our  fair 

compatriot  (and  she  was  very  lair)  reached  the  saloon, 
where  the  emperor  was  standing,  surrounded  by  his  court 
and  the  high  dignitaries  of  the  empire,  she  found  herself 
a  duchess.  Now,  the  emperor  was  always  very  anxious  to 
get  the  old  noblesse  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain  to  come 
to  the  Tuileries  ;  but  with  few  exceptions, —  those  of  the 
Due  de  Mouchy,  the  Due  de  Gramont,  the  Prince  de  la 
Tour  d’ Auvergne,  and  a  few  others,  —  he  had  not  suc¬ 
ceeded.  When,  therefore,  the  usher  announced  Madame  la 

Duchesse  de  M - ,  he  instantly  left  the  empress,  to  whotn 

he  was  talking,  stepped  gallantly  forward,  and  offered  Mrs. 

M - his  arm.  The  lady  was  very  much  astonished,  not 

having  paid  any  attention  to  the  announcement ;  and  it  was 
only  when  the  emperor  asked  if  her  Grace  had  come  up  to 

Paris  from  her  chateau  X - ,  that  she  perceived  the  error, 

and  undeceived  his  ^lajesty,  who  made  her  a  bow,  and 
returned,  rather  crestfallen,  to  the  empress.  However, 
ia  the  course  of  the  evening,  Napoloon  III.  sought  out 
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Madame  M - ,  and,  explaining  the  error,  apologized  for 

his  seeming  want  of  politeness,  laughed  over  the  mistake, 

asked  Mrs.  M - to  dine,  and  was  ever  after  most  civil 

and  kind  to  her  and  her  family. 


UNSEEN. 

I. 

At  the  spring  of  an  arch  in  the  great  north  tower, 
High  up  on  the  wall,  is  an  angel’s  head ; 

And  beneath  it  is  carven  a  lily  flower, 

With  delicate  wings  at  the  side  outspread. 


n. 

They  say  that  the  sculptor  wrought  from  the  face 
Of  his  youth’s  lost  love,  of  his  promised  bride ; 
And  when  he  had  added  the  last  sad  grace 
To  the  features,  he  dropped  his  chisel  and  died. 


m. 

And  the  worshippers  throng  to  the  shrine  below. 
And  the  sightseers  come  with  their  curious  eyes ; 
But  deep  in  the  shadow,  where  none  may  know 
Its  beauty,  the  gem  of  his  carving  lies. 


IV. 

Yet  at  early  mom  on  a  midsummer's  day. 

When  the  sun  is  far  to  the  north,  for  the  space 
Of  a  few  short  minutes,  there  falls  a  ray. 
Through  an  amber  pane,  on  the  angel’s  face. 


V. 

It  was  wrought  for  the  eye  of  God;  and  it  seems 
That  he  blesses  the  work  of  the  dead  man’s  hand 
With  a  ray  of  the  golden  light  that  streams 
On  the  lost  that  ore  found  in  the  deathless  laud. 


ROBERT  BROWNING. 

Bearded  like  some  strong  shipman,  with  a  beam 
Of  gray  orbs  glancing  upward  at  the  sky, 

O  frieud  !  thou  standest,  pondering  thy  theme. 

And  watching,  while  the  troublous  days  blow  by 
Their  cloudy  signs  and  portents ;  then  thine  eye 
Fallcth,  and,  reading  with  poetic  gleam 
The  human  lineaments  that  round  thee  lie, 

Peers  to  the  soul,  and  softens  into  dream. 

O  dweller  in  the  winds  and  waves  of  life. 

Reader  of  living  faces  foul  and  lair  1 
No  nobler  mariner  may  mortal  meet. 

Steadfast  and  sure  thou  movest  through  the  strife. 
Knowing  the  signs  and  symbols  of  the  air. 

Yet  gentle  as  the  dews  about  thy  feet. 

ROBERT  BUCHAXAX. 


To  Cure  Astmha.  —  Whitcomb’s  Remedy  acts  more  direct 
ly  than  any  other  known  panacea. 

White’s  Specialty  fob  Dyspepsia  will  effect  a  core  if 
tried  faithfully. 

The  best  article  as  a  relish  for  family  use  is  the  famous  Hal¬ 
ford  Leicestershire  Table  Sauce  ;  and  we  eonfideutljr 
recommend  it  to  all.  The  sales  of  the  regular  customers  of  our 
best  grocers  are  constantly  increasing,  for  each  one  who  tries  the 
Halford  praises  its  qu^ity  to  his  neighbor,  and  the  makers 
state  that  their  cards  of  reference  are  made  up  of  everybody  who 
uses  the  goods.  —  Bouton  Traoeikr. 


